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H Religious and Family Journal 


ANTED —At Lansdowne, Pa., a good reliable 

coun'ry girl for general housework. An excellent 

home, privileges, and appreciation for the right one. 
Reference required. Address G. B. S., this Office. 


refined young woman to assist with care of child- 
ren, sewing and housew rk. In replying kindlyjstate age, 
references, previous occupation, and salary desired. 


Address No. 1, this Office. 


ANTED.—YOUNG MAN TO MAKE HIM- 

self useful in retail hardware store. Give age, 

— and salary expected. Address No. 22s, this 
ce. 


WANTED.—A POSITION AS HOUSEKEEPER 
or companion, competent to manage servants. 
Address A, this Office. 
ANTED.—AN EXPERIENCED WOMAN FOR 
general housework (except washing) in a physi- 
cian’s family. Three children. A good home for the 
right person. Address P. O. Box 75, Langhorne, Pa. 
ANTED.—A GENTLEMAN OF ACTIVITY 
and capability wants a position at moderate salary. 
Has had large experience in business and in managing 
accounts. Was raised and educated a member in the 
Society of Friends. Address T. CHALKLEY, 902 
Spring Garden St , Philadelphia. 
ANTED.—FRIEND SUB-TENANT AT 
719 Girard Building. GEORGE B. COCK, 
Stenographer. 


BOARDING. 


RTIES DESIRINGTO VISIT WASHINGTON 

can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 

Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 

railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 

¢<- dey Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth Street, 
. W., Washington, D.C. 





ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Terms 

e. aday. Address SARAH R. MATTHEWS and 
1ST ERS, 1827 I Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


POR SALE AND FOR RENT. 


POR SALE.— 


A very fine building site of 20 acres, 1% miles from 
Fox Chase (P. & R. R. R.) or one mile from _— 
(N. Y. division of the P. & R.R.R.). Very high 

, Stone house, 9 rooms, stone barn, 2 stone tenant 





BROWN, CLOUD & JOHNSON, 
1209-10 Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Nerristown Office. 


R RENT.—A TEN ROOM HOUSE ON 
Swarthmore Hill. Permanent tenant desired. 
= family preferred. Rent, $25 per month. Dr. 


GOING TO PHILADELPHIA? 
Stop at 
Y. F, A. BUILDING, 
140 North Fifteenth Street. 


Convenient, Restful, Homelike 


FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 
Table d’hote, 25 cents. 
Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 
One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night. 
$2 each, per week. 
Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55. Clerk. 


+ 


Annual Oyster Supper 


AND ENTERTAINMENT 


For the benefit of the 


FRIENDS’ HOME For CHILDREN 


4011 Aspen Street 
Sixth-Day, First Month 24, 1902, 


om 5 to 8 p. m. 


Mosbach’s Hal, 1207 N. 13th St. 
Tickets, $1.00 


Kindly buy tickets early that we may amply 
provide. For sale by 


Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race Streets. 


Samuel D. Hall 
Susan D. Hall . 
Thomas P. Bacon . 
John A. M. Passmore 
Harriet L. Passmore . 
Martha D. Hough . 
Hannah B. Lloyd 
Edward C. Dixon 
Francis V. Eavenson . 
Annie K. Taylor. 
Emm: Thomas 


. 5300 Lancaster Avenue 
. 5300 Lancaster Avenue 
. 3212 Baring Street 

. 318 S. 42d Street 

. 318 S. 42d Street 

. 1340 Spruce Street 

. 42 N. goth Street 

. 1420 Chestnut Street 

. 1904 Arch Street 

. 1317 Green Street 

. 1618 Green Street 
Alben T. Eavenson . 318 N. 20th Street 
Robert Ambler .. . . 1525 Centennial Avenue 
Mrs. A. L. Chamberlin . 1832 Green Street 
Hugh Thomas. . 1618 Green Street 

L. L. Eavenson . . 318 N. 20th Street 
Hannah E. Scott . . 3437 Woodland Avenue 
George D. Miller . 313 N. 33d Street 
AnnC, Miller . . . . . 313 N. 33d Street 
David Masters . . . 3808 Baring Street 

Dr. S. T. R. Eavenson . 2013 Vine Street 

Anna B. Bunting . 315 N. 35ht Street 


Annie E. Bacon . 3212 Baring Street 
WINTER HOMIES. 


HOTEL WINDLE, 


1g E. Forsytue Street, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Centra! to all places of interest. Ref.. R. B. Nicholson. 
C. B. SMITH, Proprietor. 


Nicery Srrvarep. 


New Archdale s«. James Piace. 
Atvantic City, N. J. 
Entirely new, Near beach. Elevator and all modern 
conveniences. T ly heated Ofen all the year 
Very desirablefor Friends. JESSE M. BUNDY, Prop 


THE KATHLU, 
1126 Cenrrat Avz., Oczan Crrv, N. J. 


Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


THE AQUARILLE, Oren Att trum yzar 
Ocgran Env or Tennessee Avz., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Ste 2m heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-like 
and comfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


The Pennhurst, 


Open the entire year. 
MICHIGAN AVENUE, Atiantic City, N. J. 


Booxisetr 
Maitezp. 


Second house from Beach. 
Elevator to street level. 
JAMES HOOD. 


Buck Hill Falls. 


Tue Estate at Buck Hill Falls is a “Summer Settle- 
ment for Friends and Friendly People.” The sympathy 
and support of all such is cordially invited... Bil wes 

The feasibility and the importance{of the work’ repre- 
sented by the Buck Hill Falls Company are now affirmed 
in a striking manner by the action which has been taken 
by Friends connected with Arch Street Yearly Meeting. 
After seeing the development of the plans at Buck Hill 
Falls last summer, a movement was at once begun to 
organize a company forestablishing a settlement of their 
own in the Pocono Mountains. 

They have, it is now announced, purchased a tract of 
land about 8 miles distant from Buck Hill Fails, where 
they propose to put up an Inn, and lay out lots for the 
erection of summer cottages. 

This action of our Orthodox friends is additional and 
weighty testimony to the great attractions and advantages 
of the Pocono region. 


For information in regard to the Settlement at Buck 
Hill Falls, address Cuarues F. J enxrns, Secretary and 
Treasurer, BUCK HILL FALLS COMPANY, 1024 
Race Street, Philadelphia.§ G/SD@ ¢"— + 
® For visits to Buck Hill Falls, or other local business, 
address, Rosert Benson, Superintendent, Cresco, 
P. O. and Station, Pa. 


JAMAICA. 


Four days’ voyage on an entirely new and luxuriously 
fitted steamer wil! land you in 


JAMAICA. 


A delightfui and salubrious climate. 

Beautiful scenery. 

Points of historic interest. 

Modern hotels. 

Just the trip for invalids and those who desire to escape 
the trying northern winters. 

For tion and special rates, apply to 

ARTHUR H. MIDDLETON, 

421 N. Second Street or 2821 N. Broad Street. 





Law, Science, 
ConvENTION 
War, Rum, Tobacco interests discarded. 
GEO. B. COCK, Girard Building. Phone, 3-56-53 D. 
Home, 216 W. Coulter St ,Germant’n. Phone, 96-07 W. 


} STENOGRAPHER 


Friends’ and other records searched. 
Wolls examined, Families traced, etc. 
Address CHAS. LIPPINCOTT, Genealogist, 
145 N. xtth 8t., Philadelphia. 


OSTEOPATHY. 
EDWARD D. BURLEIGH any MARY HETZEL, 
OstgopaTHic PHYSICIANS, 
No. 1537 Chestnut Street, Room 4oz. 
Elours 9 a.m to 12.30 p.m. and 2to4p.m. Consulta- 
tion and examination free. 


OSTEOPATHY. 


New science of healing without drugs. Examination 
and consultation free. 

RACHEL READ, Osteopathic Physician, 27 S. 16th 
St., (first floor back). Graduate of Philadelphia College. 


Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended to. 


CaRPENTERS, BurLpERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St (first street above Race}. Philad’a,*Pa 
Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, ‘ . 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, } Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
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SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 














To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi river 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 












































SusscripTions MAY BgGiIn aT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE GIVEN. We Do not “sToPp”” PAPERS EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 




















ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
ments, 5 cents per lime. For longer insertion reduced 
rates, which will be furnished upon application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty cents. 














OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING, 
N. W. Corner Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 
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Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 
WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—establ shed three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. 9th St., (below Market, opposite Post Office.) 














FRIENDS’ 





JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Orricss: {Sain Montgomery Co., Pa. 


CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 
ATTORNEY-AT- Law, 


Estates, Claims, Patents, 
614 ROANOKE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


"WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 133 Sourn Twe.rtn Street, PHIrapELruia. 
Conveyancing and investing. 


HOWARD COOPER JOHNSON, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


7og Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Phone 3754. Wills, Estates, and Trusts. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 











Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ESTABLISHED 1880 


| ..CHAIRS RUSHED.. 







“hs AND RE-RUSHED 
| el Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds,Splints 
on fq) Fiats, Open Woven Cane, Close 


Woven Cane and Rushes con 
stantly on 4@> At the Old Stand. 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1306 N. Marshall St.,Philadelphia, Pa 


Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. ~ 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
1g West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


H. M. HAVILAND, Bustnass Eprtor, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 
months’ trial. 


With Friznps’ InTsciicencer $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
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25 cents for six 
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Seventeen Cents per year for 
One Thousand Dollars of Life 
Insurance for Fifteen Years! 
This is the record of policy No. 
43,964, maturing July 5th, 1901. 
Particulars free on request. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 
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INTELLIGENCER. 









The Committee on Education of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting bas appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, B.S. (University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Commitiees having 
charge of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in securin; 
suitable teachers or in other schoo] matters, are invi 

to communicate with him, and all Friends quslified as 
teachers and desiring itions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, fromoa.m torzam. Correspo dence should be 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. 15th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 





Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 


For catalogue, a ply to 
yOS PH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George Schogl, Penna. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly nee of Philadelphia ; 
Surnishes - es guarded education, and pre- 
pares for college 
J. EUGENE BAKER, Principal. 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, } venepam. 
Circulars on application. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anp Day Pupits or Bron Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students pre d for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there ave vacancies. Send for circulars to 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, M. S., Principal, 
Or, : Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 

A Boardivg and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter coilege. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 

For iculars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ BoarpinG SCHOOL For 
Boys anp GirRts 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Chappaqua, New York. 





The Oakwood Seminary, 
Unton Sprincs, N. Y., east side Cayuga Lake. A 


co educational boarding-school, under care of Frnends. 


Prepares for college, technical school, or teaching. 
Terms moderate Write for catalogue t ” 


° 
FRANCIS N. MAXFIELD, Head Master. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHmore Grammar ScHoot.) 
New stone buildings ; cottage plan; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combin: advantages of 
individual attention and class enthsuiasm. 


For ci 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Princifai, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 





Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value te 
us and to the advertisers. 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal 1873. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY GOOD WORDS. 
Il. 

WHEN all is said and done, the rule of brotherhood 
remains as the indispensable prerequisite to success in the 
hind of national life for which we strive. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


From his Message to Congress. 


LIFE. 
A warp of joy and a woof of sorrow, 
The sun to-day and a cloud to-morrow, 
And life the whole. 
Nor light nor shade, nor mirth nor mourning— 
Blent in the web in a rare adorning— 
Can we control. 


A Master mind with infinite kindness 

And ken transcending human blindness 
The whole hath planned. 

And the pattern grows with true precision 

Tho’ we follow not with our bounded vision, 
The skillful Hand. 


—Sarah A. Collins, in Southern Workman, 


THE INHERENT IMMORALITY OF WAR.' 
BY MARIANA W. CHAPMAN, BROOKLYN. 

IMMORALITY is a mild term when one can hardly think 
of a command in the decalogue that is not violated in 
war. Crime changes its aspect when it is held up in 
the dazzling light of that kind of conflict. Our moral 
sense is instantly destroyed ; manslaughter becomes vir- 
tue, and yet makes, none the less, fatherless children, 
widows, and parents with broken hearts. The cruelty 
that runs a man through with the point of a bayonet | 
becomes honor and bravery and courage, but the man | 
bleeds and suffers and dies. We have the charge of 
the six hundred, and it is so much greater and finer and 
more thrilling because they do not arrive,—the six | 
hundred. 

What is the glamour that is cast over our eyes 
that so perverts their vision? It is the lurid light of 
war, the perversion of morality. Think how nations 
look at their great Gatling guns, and consider them 
valuable in the ratio of the number of men they will | 
sweep off of the face of the earth, the same men whom, 
in the perspective of peace, they would consider it in- 
cumbent to treat with all respect and consideration. 
And then revenge! It cannot be more strikingly set 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 18, 1902. 





forth in character than in Rudyard Kipling’s ghastly 
poem of “ The Grave of the Hundred Head.” It 
was after— 





1 Paper read at Friends’ Peace Conference, Philadelphia, Twelfth | 
month 12, 1901. 


J Volume LIX. 
| Number 3. 


“«  ,)y)Ssothe men of the First Shikaris 
Picked up their Subaltern dead 
With a big blue mark in his forehead 
And the back blown out of his head.’’ 


And in their vengeance upon the enemy 


‘« Five score heads were taken, 
Five score heads and twain. 


And the drip, drip, drip from the baskets 
Reddened the grass by the way.”’ 


All of these heads were piled up on the grave of their 
young lieutenant, and he concludes : 


‘« Thus was the lesson plain 
Of the wrath of the First Shikaris, 
The price of a white man slain.’’ 


He was slain by a treacherous foe; but even treach- 
ery has its advocates when it is practiced upon the 
enemy. It is the attribute of a skillful general to sur- 
prise the opposing army. 

We chronicle with exultation the simulation and 
cunning that leads the enemy astray and makes him 
an easier victim. It belongs to this perverted stand- 
ard. And then, the impoverishment of the nation to 
compass this killing of men! All these great armies 
must be maintained by the labor behind them, labor 
that could be turned to so much better purpose. And 
what the army does not get forits necessities lawfully, 
it must take unlawfully as it goes through the coun- 
try,—which puts robbery at a premium. Let us give 
everything its plain name! Horses, cattle, hogs, 
chickens, corn, supplies of all kinds, carefully gar- 
nered by hard-working farmers, the fruits and harvests 
of the year, are seized by ordinarily honest men. All 
these things go on from camps, and there is no sense 
of moral obliquity ; and gambling,—shall we speak of 
the increased temptation to squander the little that 
belongs to the soldier's life? and drunkenness,—a 


| temptation so prominent that reams of paper have 


been covered with arguments for the greatest safe- 
guard against its peril! All tend to poverty, then and 
thereafter—the poverty that is the handmaiden of woe 
to the third and fourth generation,-—individual pov- 
erty and the poverty of the nation. 

Some years ago the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in London announced that 40,000,000 pounds sterling 
must be raised for war expenses, and that was before 
the war in South Africa. That money must come out 
of the people at home. 

There is another immorality, one of the gravest of 
evils, that goes with camp life. Wherever there are 
camps come fallen women, and the sequence is fallen 
men. Not long ago a letter was published from an 
army officer in India, asking for a fresh importation of 
young girls for these dens of infamy. Where were 
they to come from? Out of the homes of the poor! 
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Add to this wickedness, then, the sacrifice of young 
girls. And these men in high office have called it a 
necessary evil. It is nothing of the kind, because 
there is no such thing. The words do not belong 
together. 

There is an immorality in forcing men into ab- 
normal, unsanitary conditions, conditions that fill the 
hospitals with disease and pestilence and mow down 
more men than powder and shot. Military necessity, 
so called, not only imposes these conditions, but has 
with it a red tape that often prevents an alleviation of 
much suffering that otherwise could be accomplished. 


We are too familiar with recent details of hospital ser-_ 


vice during the Spanish war not to understand this 
feature. 

War is a violation of the entire code of morals as it 
has stood for the last two thousand years. It is the 
crime against civilization, against all that makes life 
worth living, that separates husbands and wives, moth- 
ers and sons, sisters and brothers. All who are dear- 
est the soldier leaves behind him for what is called the 
national honor ; another perversion of mind, the same 
perversion that existed in the past about personal 
honor when Aaron Burr shot Alexander Hamilton. 
Hundreds of others had done the like before ; but it 
needed that illustration to kill dueling in this country. 

Now, as we look back upon our civil and fratri- 
cidal war, is not the perspective bloody enough at this 
distance to make us know that it was the grossest of 
immoralities, and that the North should have been 
willing to allow, and the South to accept, indemnity 
for every slave within its borders? It would have cost 
less in money if they had been paid for twice over. 
How much less in agony and suffering and privation 
can never be estimated. 

If we have an individual morality about homicide, 
why can we not have a collective morality about col- 
lective homicide, a collective conscience? It is be- 
cause the ascent of man in ideals is not complete. 
Large bodies move slowly, but the powers of light are 
always struggling with the powers of darkness, and 
each time we come out on a higher plane. Virtually, 
all nations agree that war is the worst manner of set- 
tling disputes, and that really only shows which na- 
tion is the strongest, not in the least which is right. 
That kind of settlement is an immorality in itself. 
The world is surely reaching this point of intelligence, 
and will soon be able to see the greater morality in an 
international court of arbitration. That is the acme of 
present ideals; but when it is accomplished we shall 
not, as some may fancy, have arrived at the millen- 
nium, but we shall have a basis of greater justice and 
morality in the settlement of national difficulties. 

We have then, inherent in war, injustice, man- 
slaughter, cruelty, revenge, cunning, deceit, treachery, 
robbery, gambling, intemperance, oppressive ‘taxation, 
poverty, impurity of life, a transgression of sanitary 
laws more fatal than battles, and the terrible sorrow 
that comes to the hearts of the people. 

One can easily say these sins are not confined to 
war. The world is full of them outside. Yes, but 
none of them are required in the line of duty. They 
bring no honor to the man who promotes them. He 
is society’s outcast, and all the forces of law are against 
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him. Public opinion does not laud one man for out- 
generaling another. He may grow rich on the pro- 
ceeds, but his cunning is at a discount. He cannot 
rob, he cannot gamble, and he cannot drink with the 
same impunity. Society, at least, looks askance at his 
career. 

While it is hard for the average man to touch pitch 
without defilement, we must acknowledge that many 
do come out of war unscathed, and lead upright and 
honorable lives ; but such acknowledge freely the evil 
that is inherent. The Grand Army of the Republic 
said of General Grant : “ He was profoundly convinced 
that war as an arbiter of national differences was a ter- 
rible crime against humanity, civilization, and the age. 
It supplants statesmanship, law, and principle, and en- 
thrones passion, brute force, and disorder to determine 
right and justice.” 

Shall we not go one step higher in our considera- 
tion, the step that lies next to morality, where the 
power of the Divine touches the human soul? Is it 
so long ago that it has lost its force that the Master 
said: ‘All things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even soto them”? That is, 
at least, one with some of the last words of our 
lamented President: ‘‘ Let us remember that our in- 
terest is in concord, not conflict, and that our real 
eminence rests in the victories of peace, not those of 
war.”’ So let him pass into history 


LETTER TO A FRIEND IN ILLINOIS. 


The following extracts are made from a letter recently received by a 
Friend in Illinois, who had just passed his 8oth birthday, from one in 
Iowa. 


Tuy very kind and interesting letter received some time 
since has been read and re-read. I, like thee, am 
comforted and strengthened by the many good letters 
I receive from the dear friends whom I love, and whose 
memory is a balm to my spirit. Thee alludes very 
feelingly and truthfully to how much we lose in living 
in the gloom and shadow of life, instead of the sunshine 
of God's eternal Love. I believe, with one who has 
some years since passed to his eternal home, that 
‘love is the greatest thing in the world.” This, of 
later years, has impressed me more deeply than at 
former periods in my life. There is a possibility of our 
merely accepting a proposition to be true without 
realizing its depth of meaning. The truths that help 
us, that bring sunshine into our lives, are those that 
permeate our whole being and inspire in the thoughts 
awakening in our souls nought else but love of the 
highest order. 

I oft-times fear that we as a people do not 
sufficiently comprehend in all its depths the power of 
divine love. I speak of the mass of our membership ; 
true, there are many, I doubt not, who know of its 
transforming power—of the new and beautiful life that 
wells up from the great deep of human hearts. The 
whole of the Christian religion, all its duties and 


‘obligations both to our loving Father and to our 


fellow-man center in this one vital principle,—Love. 
It quiets all our fears, removes distrust, and establishes 
our faith in the one living God. “ He that loveth is 
born of God.” It disperses the clouds that gather 
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along our pathway, and lifts us up above the world 
into that serene life where the sun of righteousness ever 
shines. Thus we abide in Him and he in us. Every 
soul that really loves is happy,—happy in the 
consciousness that we are his. What can I know of 
God unless I love him? What can I know of the 
relation that should exist between us and our Father 
—and our brother as well—unless love dominates all 
within us? How much of sorrow would it dissipate 
from our lives: and it would eradicate all the evils 
that corrupt and debase humanity everywhere. No 
one could do harm to his brother, but, on the contrary, 
would help him to a truer and better life. ‘“ Love 
worketh no ill to our neighbor.” The truest and best 
life is a labor of love; I feel concerned to watch 
closely that no feeling contrary to the nature of love 
shall come into my heart and life. 

I am glad for the beautiful thoughts that permeate 
thy letter—that we should live in the sunshine, and 
the more it blesses our lives, the brighter is the world 
about us. We see new beauties everywhere about us, 
even in the starry world above us, as well as on the 
earth we tread. We are in touch with God and all 
humanity. 

Iam glad of thy correspondence with the young 
as well as the aged. The young life needs to be 
encouraged—needs the sympathy and helpfulness of 
those whose lives have been enriched with a beautiful | 
Christian experience. I believe along these lines thee 
may do much good. Thy words, “ The | 
longer I live, the more sunshine I find,” are truly a | 
benediction. They bespeak a loving, reverent spirit, 


Thee has my prayers and my sympathy all along 
the way, and when the end comes and life’s work here 


is over,—what a blessing to be able cheerfully to resign | 


ourselves to Him who doeth all things well, who has | 
a purpose in creating us not only for his own glory 
but that we also, for our everlasting joy and peace, may 
be the conscious inheritors of all that Heaven can and | 
will mean to us. All the great blessings of life are | 
boons to enjoy and appreciate. They add nothing to | 
a Being perfect in himself. We can neither add to nor | 
diminish his glory. All his love to man is alone for 
his good. He has bowed the very heavens, and comes 
down to us pleading for our return to his bosom. 
Could we appreciate this love,—could we see with our 
spirit-eyes this boundless love that he pours into and 
out of the truly consecrated and dedicated soul, that it 
may recline on his bosom and be nourished from day 
to day with the bread of life; I say, could we see all 
this in its fullness there surely would not be any lack 
of interest. There would be a deep earnestness of 
purpose that no power on earth could intimidate. We 
would move forward in solid phalanx, upholding before 
the world the pure heart and the pure life,—a testimony 
to the all-sufficing of the Heavenly Light, that it is 
abundantly able to make us wise unto Salvation. 


Tt. BH. 


WHEN one has all his conceit taken out of him, 
when he has lost all his illusions, his feathers will soak 
through, and he will fly no more.—[Dr. Holmes. ] 


es 


| 

| 

doing from day to day all thy hands find to do. | 
| 

| 


Friends’ Scripture Lessons. 


NEW TESTAMENT SERIES.—No. 4. 
HEROD AND THE ROMANS. 
GOLDEN TExtT.—Then saith he untothem, Render unto Czsar 


the things that are Czsar’s ; and unto God the things 
that are God’s.— Matthew, xxii., 21. 


Before study of Lesson read Acts, xvi., 35-40; xxii., 25-29. 


Some slight connection between Judea and Rome began 
as early as the middle of the second century, B. C. 
Embassies came and went, asking aid against the 
Syrians on the one hand and promising it on the other, 
without any important results following. But Roman 
arms and Roman power moved steadily eastward 
and when, in the year 63 B.C., civil war was in 
progress between Aristobulus, who claimed to be king 
of Judea, and his brother Hyrcanus, who was High 
Priest, Pompey was already at Damascus. Both parties 
appealed to him for help, and after some investigation 
he seized upon the whole land as a Roman possession, 
sent Aristobulus a prisoner to Rome, and re-instated 
the High Priest with the added Roman title of ethu- 
arch. But the district subject to the Jewish ruler was 
much contracted, all the conquests of the earlier Mac- 
cabees being taken away. The free Hellenic cities 
were encouraged, and in every way the influences 
hostile to Judaism were supported and strengthened. 
In the civil war resulting in the Roman domination, a 
new and menacing character had appeared upon the 
scenes in the person of Antipater, an I[dumean governor. 
He took active part in the war on the side of Hyrcanus, 
a weak and inefficient man, and in the settlement of 
the affair by Pompey he became a kind of prime 
minister under the High Priest in whom really most of 
the civil power of Judea was vested. Pompey with- 
drew from the east at the formation of the first Roman 
triumvirate, 60 B. C., but before many years were 
passed he reappeared in Thessaly as the antagonist 
of Julius Czsar. Defeated in the battle of Pharsalia 
(48 B. C.) he was killed soon after, leaving Czsar 
master of the Roman world. Antipater had been 
forced by circumstances to take the side of Pompey, 
but he so skillfully moved to the support of Czsar 
that he won for Judea a great extension both of terri- 
tory and of privilege. The Jews were exempted from 
military service and from tribute, were allowed to re- 
build the walls of Jerusalem and Joppa, and were 
assured of entire religious liberty. Antipater was 
assured of his position and was made a Roman citizen. 
This part of Czsar’s program was most offensive to 
the Jews, who were jealous of the increasing power of 
a foreigner. But they were obliged to submit and 
soon after the sons of Antipater were advanced to 
positions of honor. Herod being made governor of 
Galilee and Phasaél of Jerusalem. In 44 B. C. came 
the assassination of Cesar and it was soon followed by 
the murder of Antipater by a Jew. But his removal 
was not sufficient to stay the advancing power of the 
Idumean house. In Herod—afterward Herod the 
Great—he had a successor as able and unscrupulous 
as himself. Herod was able to ingratiate himself 
successively with Cassius, with Mark Antony, and 
with Augustus Czsar as each in turn seized the 
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Roman power in the east. And so skillfully did he 
manipulate circumstances that each shift of fortune only 
served to exalt his power. At one time, indeed, 
it seemed that he had lost all when Antigonus, a son of 
the deposed Maccabean Aristobulus, invaded Judea at 
the head of a Parthian host and made himself king of 
Judea. Herod fled first to Egypt and then to Rome, 
where he so impressed the Senate that with the help 
of Antony he was invested with the title of King of 
Judea, and the power of Rome was enlisted to give full 
effect .to the title. With this help he was able to 
retake Jerusalem and in the year 37 B. C. he was firmly 
seated on the throne. He strengthened his position 
moreover by marriage with the beautiful Mariamne, a 
granddaughter of the High Priest Hyrcanus. 


The reign of Herod extended from 37 B.C. to 4 | 


B. C., and included the time of the birth of Jesus, 
which probably occurred somewhere from 5 to 9 B. C. 
This matter will be more fully presented in a future 
lesson, 
Cesar that his territories were much extended. 


His 


reign was characterized by great building operations | 
Dur- | 
was consistently opposed | 
and hated by the Jews, and even the great temple | 


and by further extension of Greek influences. 
ing most of his reign he 


which he built for them at Jerusalem did not perma- 
nently put an end to their hostility. His private 
life was miserably unhappy. By a series of intrigues 


mainly centering about his sister Salome and his | 


mother-in-law Alexandra, he was induced to execute 
in turn his brother-in-law Aristobulus, his wife Mar- 
iamne, whom he passionately loved, her mother Alex- 
andra, and finally his own sons, Alexander, Aristobulus, 
and Antipater. So in spite of his success in winning 
power he died a lonely and unloved old man. 


“INTERNATIONAL ” TEXT STUDY. 
THE LAME MAN HEALED. 
1902.—LEssSON No. 4. First month 26. 
GOLDEN Text.—The Lord is my strength and song, and he is 
become my salvation.—Exodus, xv., 2. 
The Scripture of the Lesson is Acts, iii., 1-16. 


THE great temple built by Solomon was burned by 
order of Nebuchadnezzar in’ the year 588 B. C. The 
temple of Zerubbabel, on the same site, completed in 
516 B.C., was at the time of Pompey’s siege an 
almost impregnable stronghold. 
begun by Herod the Great about 19 B. C., was new 
from the foundations and covered double the old area. 
According to Josephus the southern and eastern colon- 


nades were each six hundred feet in length. The outer | 


court, called by modern writers the Court of the Gen- 


tiles, contained various buildings connected with the | 


priestly service, and also the council chamber of the 
Sanhedrim. Here also the money changers and 
dealers in articles required for sacrifice, had their 
tables or stalls. 

The eastern wall of the temple was pierced by one 
gate of exceptional splendor, being made of Corinthian 
brass, and not simply overlaid with silver and gold, as 
were the others. This is supposed to be “the door 


Herod was so greatly trusted by Augustus | 


| Junior Republic ; 


The temple of Herod | 
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of the temple which is called Beautiful’? mentioned in 
our lesson. The building of Herod's temple was still 
in progress when Jesus began his ministry ; six years 
after its completion the whole structure was burned 
to the ground when Jerusalem was taken by Titus in 
70 A. D. 

The healing of the lame man, which is the subject 
of this lesson, is one of the most beautiful incidents of 
its kind recorded in the Bible. Sitting at the gate of 
the temple asking for alms two men stopped and bade 
him look upon them ; as he looked there came into his 
bones a strength he had never felt before, and taking 
Peter’s hand he arose and walked. The people who 
had known this man from his birth marvelled greatly 
and crowded round Peter and John to see whence came 
the power that had wrought this miracle. Then Peter 
seized his opportunity and told these men of Israel 
that the power which healed the cripple had come 
from the Righteous One whom they had crucified, and 
cried out to them, “ Repent ye therefore, and turn 
again, that your sins may be blotted out, that so there 
may come seasons of refreshing from the presence of 
the Lord.”’ 

One of the lessons to be derived from this dramatic 
story is that there are many things more valuable than 
silver and gold. Those who ask alms of us to-day 


are oftener more cursed than blessed by the mere gift of 
money ; what they need is a new environment and 
better opportunity to develop and use the powers that 
God has given them. 

William George, Jr., had little money when he _ be- 
| came interested in the intorrigible boys of New York, 


but he gave time and thought and sympathy, until he 
understood what was necessary to lift them out of 
their poverty, ignorance, and vice, and start them on 
the road to self-respecting manhood. He took fifty 
boys to his farm near Albany and started the George 
and those whose faith was kindled 
by his faith in God and man have supplied him with 
the money needed to carry it on. Now hundreds of 
boys and girls who were spiritually halt and blind live 
in this self-governing community for a few years and 
then go out to become useful citizens of State and 
nation. . 
Jacob Riis had neither silver nor gold when he 
began to study the tenement house problem in New 


| York City, but he had indomitable perseverance and 
| the faith that converted others to his way of thinking. 


As soon as one-half of the world realized how the 
other half was living there were those belonging to 
it who were willing to give of their money, time, and 
influence in order that a glimpse of sunshine and a few 
breaths of fresh air might be a part of every home. 

Booker T. Washington was worse than penniless, 
for he was born the property of another; but by his 
faith and patience he secured an education and then 
gave himself to his ignorant brethren. They took his 
hand and received strength, and now they are learn- 
ing to walk in the pathway of honest toil. 

We cannot all do as much for others as William 
George, or Jacob Riis, or Booker Washington ; but 
“the weakest among us has his gift.’ That of which 
every one stands in need is loving thoughtfulness, and 
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no one can give this while self holds the uppermost 
place ; to replenish our store of sympathy we need 
daily ‘‘ seasons of refreshing from the presence of the 
Lord ;"’ there would have been no healing for the 
cripple if John and Peter had depended. on their own 
strength. 

On the other hand if we are physically or spiritually 
diseased we may learn a lesson from the lame man ; 
he would not have received strength had he not taken 
Peter’s hand and made an attempt to walk. Intelligent 
effort to better our condition should supplement faith 
in the Divine Power that ‘is constantly making for 
strength and righteousness. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
Unity, Chicago. 

Tue Literary Digest has been discussing this year 
(1901) what it calls “‘A world wave of anticlericalism,”’ 
in which it showed how in Portugal, France, Italy, 
Austria, and Russia, as well as in the Philippines and 
America, there was a rising protest against the politi- 
cal and sacerdotal influence of the clergy. Let no 
one interpret this “ anticlerical ’’ movement (and such 
doubtless exists) as a movement away from religion. 
It is not even a movement away from the church. It 
is an attempt to bring religion down to date, and to 
prod forward a laggard church. 

At this distance, even the hatchet of Carrie Na- 
tion loses much of its grotesqueness. It is an erratic 
outburst of lawlessness against the greater lawlessness 
of that habitual disregard of both statute and moral 
law which corrupts youth and debauches manhood. 
It is one more attempt to bring the life of to-day up 
to the wisdom of to-day. 

The many-sided labor agitations, the final over- 
throw of Tammany, confessedly largely through the 
influence of the clergy and the women; the organiza- 
tion of an industrial commission, the advance made in 
the interest of better tenement houses in large cities, 
the jubilee of the Young Men's Christian Association, 
the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo and the Pan- 
American Congress in Mexico, the growth of the Fed 
eral movement in Australia, the marvellous develop- 
ment of the library in many ways and forms, the suc- 
cessful inauguration of the town public school move- 
ment in some of the States (though not in Illinois), the 
decline of bitterness, even the loss of interest in the 
Presbyterian revision movement, which is still going 
on; the rising tide of indignation against the atrocities 
of the “‘ reconcentrado’’ camps established by the Eng- 
lish army for Boer wives and children ; our own grim 
and glum weariness of our Philippine. problem; the 
tastelessness of our own victories, and the apparent 
worthlessness of the conquests that do not conquer 
and of victories that are not victorious ; all go to show 
that, in spite of reckless bills to extend our navy and 
the wild figures that prove the unchecked march of 
militarism, the world is slowly coming into a common 
consciousness, and that’ civilization will be satisfied 
with nothing but a civic righteousness that will stand 
out in striking contrast to, and will resist in every 
legitimate way, the statecraft of monarchy and the fac- 
tional and patronage abuses of democracy, as did the 
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personal morality of Christendom contend with the 
personal debaucheries of the Roman Empire in the 
days of the gladiatorial shows and of imperial profli- 
gacy. 

In view of these large issues and world move- 
ments, there is but little significance in the boasted 
‘exhibits of prosperity” offered by our daily papers in 
their annual summaries ; there is little satisfaction in 
the military triumphs which the year records for the 
“Anglo-Saxon”’; there is but little encouragement in 
the billion-dollar steel trust perfected during the year ; 
there is little place for pride in the billion and a half 
Congress that went out of existence last spring in order 
to give way to what will probably preve to be a two 
billion Congress organized this fall. There is not 
much significance in the startling figures paraded as 
‘charity’ on behalf of the few multi-millionaires of 
America. Philip D. Armour’s two and a half mil- 
lions for the Institute that bears his name, came out 
of an estimated fortune of seventy millions or more. 
John D. Rockefeller has given eight or nine millions 
to the University of Chicago, just about the sum 
which, some years he testified in a court of 
justice was the indefinite margin in his fortune,—~. ¢., 
he swore that he could not tell within seven or eight 
millions of how much he was worth. And Andrew 
Carnegie, with all his lavish generosity to library, col- 
lege, and university in Scotland and in the United 
States, is still unable to keep pace with his income, 
never touching the uncounted capital back of it. 


ago, 


* WHEREIN thou judgest another, thou condemnest 
thyself; for thou that judgest doest the same things.” 
As a rule, persons are readiest to condemn harshly 
faults or offenses to which they themselves are most 
liable. Persons can look charitably, leniently, on 
wrong-doers who are quite outside of their own sphere 
of thought and feeling and temptation. But when 
their pet fault or failing, perhaps known to themselves, 
or perhaps unknown, is observed in another, at once 
they are aroused and indignant. None are readier to 
share in a mob for lynching an evil-doer than those 
who have been guilty of a similar offense, or are 
constantly fighting the temptation to be so. If we all 
realized this truth, we should be less prompt to disclose 
our weakness and failings by our harsh judgments of 
other offenders.—[Sunday-school Times. ] 

3s¢€ 

RELIGION, whether of childhood or maturity, is 
primarily a tone and temper of the mind and heart, a 
prevailing attitude and disposition toward the world 
and life, and the people with whom our lot is cast. It 
starts out with the conviction that the life around us 
and the life within us are part of a vast economy which 
has an Infinite Being, who is wise and good, merciful 
and loving, at its centre and at its circumference, and that 
it is possible for young and old, rich and poor, learned 
and illiterate, to partake of his life and feel his touch and 
respond to his purpose and affection.— [John Cuckson. | 

3¢ 

‘THE deepest trust leads to the most powerful action, 
It is the silencing oil that makes the machine obey the 
motive power with greatest readiness and result.” 
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Friends’ Intelligencer. 


EDITORS : 
Howarp M. Jenkins, Lyp1A H. HALL, RACHEL W. HILLBORN. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 18, 1902. 








Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day. 
Please add on all letters, P. O. Box 924. 


It is our sad duty to announce the death of our dear 
friend Robert S. Haviland. He died at his home in 
Chappaqua, N. Y., on last Fifth-day, the 9th instant. 
The funeral occurred on the 13th. He was in his sixty- 
fourth year. 

After making a fair recovery of his health, he suf- 
fered, a few weeks ago, a further stroke of paralysis, 
but was again apparently rallying. The final stroke 
was sudden, and proved quickly fatal. 

Few men amongst us were so universally esteemed 
and beloved as Robert. He had a warm and gener- 
ous nature, which exhibited itself in all relations of life ; 
his Christian character was thus marked. The Society 
is ill able to spare him, and so soon. 


SPIDERS AND FLIES. 
THERE are adages which signify that those who are 
advised of danger will not walk into it. The saying 
which in various forms relates to an invitation given by 
the spider to the fly is quite familiar, and it is declared 
in the Hebrew Proverbs that, ‘‘ Surely in vain the net 
is spread in sight of any bird.”’ 

We find by experience, however, that many flies do 
go deliberately into the webs of the spiders, thinking 
them pleasant parlors, from which they will withdraw 
if they should desire to do so, and there is scarcely 
less evidence, also, that birds who see the fowler 
spreading his net for them fly into it as if they wished 
to oblige him. 

Here is a case in point: the apparent readiness of 
a great part of the American people—how many can- 
not be exactly known—to plunge their country into 
Militarism. Itisa web woven by a spider of the most 
injurious kind. It is a web placed by a most cruel 
fowler. Moreover, this net is spread, openly enough, 
under the very eyes of the bird which the fowler wishes 
to catch. 

The writer in Scribner's magazine, F. A. Vander- 
lip, himself probably one of those who helped on the 
war movement, since he was lately an Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Department, describes in his 
article just published the tremendous burden which 
the industrial nations of Europe are carrying, in their 
competition with the United States—the burden of 
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Militarism. He points out, what has been often 
pointed out before, that this bears on the war-organ- 
ized countries of Europe in two ways, the heavy taxa- 
tion, and the withdrawal of men in their vigorous years 
from productive labor. “ It is not alone,’’ he says, 
the great sums of money expended, “ but very much 
more important, from the industrial standpoint, is the 
fact that Europe takes out of her productive capacity 
4,000,000 men. These millions are just in the fulness 
of their youth, and would be a tremendous factor in 
industrial production.” 

Which, certainly, any bird disposed to fly into a net 
should see upon one telling. 

The writer we are quoting does not, however, put 
the case exactly, in stating the comparison of military 
expenditures between this country and the countries of 
Europe. He wishes to show that their money burden 
is greater than ours. So it is—because the average of 
tax-paying strength is lower among them than it is 
with us; because, also, they have been bearing this 
great load for many years; because their taxes for 
other purposes are heavy (as ours are now fast becom- 
ing) ; and because, finally, they have not “ resources,” 
new things to turn to, in time of stress, as we have 
had. As a matter of fact, our military and naval ex- 
penditure, per capita, is now greater than that of 
Europe. F. A. Vanderlip quotes our total at $205,- 
000,000 for the last (fiscal) year, and he places that of 
the European nations at $1,380,000,000. But he does 
not count our pension list. That costs us about 140 
Adding it to the 205 millions, we 
have $345,000,000 as our annual military and naval 
expenditure. This is more per capita than Europe is 
now spending. The population of the European na- 
tions is about 325 millions. The population of the 
United States by the census is 76 millions. For each 
man, woman, and child we pay $4.50 a year for na- 
tional armies and navies (besides State militias), while 
in Europe each person pays $4.10. We have thus 
surpassed the waste of the Old World. 

But, still farther, the ex-Secretary helps us to see 
the net spread for us by the fowler. He quotes the 
words of the finance minister of Russia, De Witte, ac- 
knowledged to be one of the ablest men of the age in 
his department. De Witte said: ‘“ America is espe- 
cially fortunate in that she has no great military 
burden. Militarismis the nightmare and ruin of every 
European finance minister.” And why the “ruin” ? 
we may ask. The answer to that is plain: Because 
the burden is beyond the people’s strength to carry, 
and no minister can adjust it on their backs without 
their stumbling and falling. 

But yet farther, the ex-Secretary met another man, 
‘one of the most eminent of European financiers,” 


millions a year. 
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whose candor was refreshing. He was asked how 


Europe could meet America’s tremendous industrial 
competition. His answer was that “ something would 
happen.” What it was he did not know, but “‘ some- 
thing.”” And then he added: “It may be that it is 
your colonial policy. We are glad to see 
you going into the Philippines. We will welcome the 
time if you are going to measure strength with us as a 
military power.” 

A few years will tell, as to the people of the United 
States, whether they are flies for war and navy spiders, 
or not. 


MARRIAGES. 
TAYLOR—BORTON.—First month 1, 1902,at the home 
of the bride, near Woodstown, New Jersey, under the care of 
Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting of Friends, held at Woodstown, 
Franklin Stacy Taylor, son of David and the late Hannah P. 
Taylor, to Hannah Townsend, daughter of John G. and Alice 
A. Borton. 


BIRTHS. 

LINCOLN.—Twelfth month 30, Igo1, to John J. and 
Rachel Hutchinson Lincoln, of Elkhorn, West Virginia, a son, 
who is named John Joseph, Jr. 

ROSE.—At Ossawatomie, Kansas, Ninth month 6, 1gol!, 
to Orrin C. and Rhoda (Lamborn) Rose, a son, who is named 
Hayes Herbert. 


DEATHS. 

HAVILAND.—At Chappaqua, N. Y., First month 9g, 1902, 
of apoplexy, Robert S. Haviland, in the 64th year of his age ; 
a minister of Chappaqua Monthly Meeting. 

On Fifth-day morning Robert Haviland had such a strong 
desire to attend monthly meeting that, though feeble, he was 
permitted to carry out his wishes. While sitting in the meeting 
of ministers and elders the summons came and there, 
surrounded by his friends, after a brief interval, the spirit life 
passed from its earthly tenament to the mansion in the Father's 
house above. 

The funeral of this widely-known and much beloved friend 
was held at Chappaqua meeting-house, on First month 13th, 
where a large company gathered in respect to his memory. 
Fourteen different persons bore loving testimony to his beautiful 
and useful life, each one in turn bringing out special traits of 
his many-sided and well-rounded character. Joel Borton 
referred to theJgreat interest he had in young people, and how 
well adapted he was to draw them to him by the attractiveness 
of his personality, as well as by his cheerful faith. A fellow 
traveller spoke of his deep interest in those of other denomina- 
tions, seeing and obtaining good from all. 

The privilege granted him of visiting the Holy Land was a 
source of great satisfaction, even though his health did not 
receive the benefit hoped for by the long voyage and change 
of air. The question was asked, ‘‘ On whom will his mantle 
fall?'’ He delivered faithfully the messages entrusted to him 
for the people, commencing early in life, and filled out the full 
measure of his responsibility. He entered into the enjoyment 
of that more abundant life to which he so frequently called 
others, quoting, ‘‘I am come that they might have life, and 
that they might have it more abundantly.”’ 

By request, the following fitting lines were read by one 
who loved him : 

‘* Suddenly into the glory ; suddenly face to face ; 

Suddenly past the mystic veil into the holy place ; 

Suddenly out of the darkness, out of the shade of day ; 

Suddenly in fadeless dawn the perfect light alway ; 

A sudden dropping of burden, a sudden ceasing of sigh : 

A sudden hush of a dear, dear voice, a sudden song on high ; 

Standing close to the portal, one word, one low, sweet ‘Come,’ 

And suddenly we may absent be, absent because at Home."’ 
1. Cc. W. 
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HAYHURST.—At Catawissa, Pa., First month 9, 1902, 
Lewis Hayhurst, after a few days’ illness with pneumonia, in 
the 65th year of his age. 

He was the son of Ezra and Amelia Randall Hayhurst. 
His ancestors were among the leading Friends of Catawissa, 
and he adhered to that faith. His disposition was a kindly 
one, and he had not an enemy in the world. oO. 


LAMBORN. — John Lamborn quietly and peacefully 
breathed his last on the evening of Twelfth month 10, 1901, at 
the home of his son Josiah Lamborn, New Garden, Pa., thus 
ending the ripe old age of nearly 91 years. 

He was the last of the five children of the late Thomas and 
Phebe (Hobson) Lamborn, and was married twice—to Hannah 
Hughes, and Rachel Nethery, both deceased ; eight children 
and eighteen grandchildren survive him. He was a member 
of New Garden Monthly Meeting. 

Funeral at the meeting-house 1.30 p. m. the 14th. 


MOORE.—At her home, Moore's Mills, Dutchess county, 
New York, Twelfth month 30, 1901, Phebe Willits, wife of 
Alfred H. Moore, aged 58 years ; a valued member and elder 
of Oswego Meeting. 

‘* God calls our loved ones, but we lose not wholly 
What he has given, 

They live on earth in thought and deeds as truly 
As in his heaven.”’ 

SHARPLES.—At West Chester, Pa., on Third-day even- 
ing, First month 14, 1902, Philip P. Sharples, in the 92d year 
of his age ; many years a valued elder of Birmingham Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Funeral at High Street Friends’ meeting-house, West 
Chester, on Sixth-day morning, 17th instant. 


* 


JANE C. RUSSELL. 

In New York City, First month 5, 1902, of pneumonia, Jane 
C., widow ofthe late Isaac Russell, in the 85th year of her age. 

The New York meeting has sustained a severe loss in the 
death of this mother in our Israel. For many years she has 
been an elder, and a most concerned member, being ready 
and willing to encourage all of the helpful interests of the So- 
ciety. Her home was ever open to visiting Friends, and until 
her declining years made a more retired life necessary, she was 
active in all of the interests of the meeting. 

It was her delight to quietly and substantially assist and 
make easy the labor of others, and she did so with a liberal 
hand. Her benefactions were both intelligent and unostenta- 
tious. Struggling young people were assisted over hard places 
by her generosity, and she knew neither color nor creed when 
she was on an errand of mercy and helpfulness. Of her could 
it be truthfully said: ‘‘ She delivered the poor that cried, and 
the fatherless, and him that had noneto help him."’ She ‘‘ put 
on righteousness and it clothed her, and the cause which she 
knew not she searched out.’’ 

During the civil war her philanthropic spirit made her 
active in connection with the Sanitary Commission, and in 
every way that would help relieve the suffering incident to the 
conflict. Since that time her heart and purse have been en- 
listed in behalf of colored people and mission work among the 
wronged and wayward of her own sex. 

Although ripe in years, our friend was always young in 
spirit. She had a rich vein of humor, was an interesting con- 
versationalist, and was highly entertaining in reminiscences of 
former days among Friends, her experience reaching back to 
the time of Thomas Wetherall, and other ministers of that 
earlier day. 

Our friend's only daughter married Robert Parsons, and 
died in 1878. Her granddaughter, Julia Russell Parsons, is 
her only lineal descendant. 

The funeral was held on Third-day afternoon, the 7th inst., 
at her residence, 11 East 55th street, and was largely attended, 
John J. Cornell, of Baltimore, Samuel S. Ash, of Philadelphia, 
and Henry W. Wilbur, of New York gave tributes and testi- 
monies on the occasion. The remains were laid to rest beside 
those of her husband, in the family plot in Woodlawn Cem- 
etery. The host of friends of the departed, while sorrowing at 
the severed friendship, are devoutly thankful for her long life 
of consecrated service, and for the blessing of her fellowship. 

W. 
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FRIENDS’ DEATH LIST IN igor. 
WE present again an article on the Death Lists 
published in FRIENDs’ INTELLIGENCER, being those 
published in the year 1901. (The reader is referred 
to previous articles on the subject, First month 7, 1899, 
First month 6, 1900, and First month 5, 1901.) 
These lists are those of Friends, and persons 
connected with them. Most of them were members 
of our body; a few were members of the Orthodox 
body ; a small number were not members of any body 
of Friends, but connected with the Society by attend- 
ance of meeting, by marriage, association, or otherwise. 
The exact classification of these cases cannot be 
confidently given, but we would estimate them about 
as follows: Friends, members with us, 75 per cent. ; 
‘“‘attenders’’ of our meeting, or otherwise connected 
with us, 15 ped cent. ; members of ‘“ Orthodox ”’ body, 
5 per cent. ; all others, 5 per cent. 
The total number of deaths published in the 
INTELLIGENCER last year was 497. In 35 of the notices 
no age was given. In the remainder, 462, the ages 
given are shown by the following table : 
No. ‘er Cent. 
Under twenty years,..... 21 
Twentieth year and under 30, . . 11 
Thirtieth “ 40,.. 19 
Fortieth " SS 
Fiftieth " a 
Sixtieth _ 
Seventieth a 80, . . 136 
Eightieth we oo, .. . 524 
Ninetieth yearandover,. . . . 34 
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Totals, . 462 


It will be seen that 394 persons, or over 85 per 
cent. of the whole, were ‘50 years old or over, and that 


294, or 63 per cent., were 70 yearsoldandover. The 
average age of the whole number 462 we compute as 
69.2 years. 

The names of those who had reached their goth 
year and passed beyond it we give below. There were 
34 of these, the same number as in 1900, and four more 
than in 1899. The oldest was John Benington, of 
Media, Pa., who was connected with the Arch Street 
body of Friends, and who died in his 1o1st year. He 
was a native of England. The oldest person recorded 
in 1898 was Betty J. Reid, of West Chester, Pa., who 
was 98; in 1899, John Brown, of Zanesville, Ohio, 
who was 99; and in 1900, Harriet DeB. Keim, who 
was 98. 

NINETIETH YEAR AND OVER. 

90, Lydia L. Walton, Moorestown, N. J., 1. 24 
go, Sarah J. Acton, Salem, N. J., 5. 13, 1901. 
go, Esther Eves, Millville, Pa., 7. 10, 1901. 
90, Joshua Bullock, Quakertown, Pa., 7. 28, 1901. 
go, Sarah Z. Marsh, Coldstream, Can., 12. 2, 1901. 
90, Hannah W. Whitall, Germantown, Philadelphia. 
gi, Mary Ann Fell, Bloomington, IIl., 12. 25, 1900. 
g1, Charles H. Cheyney, Cheyney, Pa., 12. 31, 1900 
gi, William Brown, Frederick county, Va., 2. 3, 1901. 
g1, Mary A. Pugh, 4. 4, 1901. 
gi, Joseph B. Matlack, Milford, Ohio, 10. 26, 1901. 

2, John W. Pierce, Brooklyn, N. Y., 1. 15, 1901. 
g2, Mary R. Blanchard, Brooklyn, N. Y., 3. 31, 1901. 
2, Lydia Baremore Stringham, Salt Point, N. Y., 8. 5, 
g2, Samuel Haight, Sparta, Ontario, Can., 10. 9, 1901. 
92, Jane Hallock, West Somers, N. Y., 11. 21, 1901. 


, 1901. 


gol. 
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93, Rachel D. Griscom, Reading, Pa., 1. 8, 1901. 
93, Edward Mather, Jenkintown, Pa,, 3. 26, 1901. 
93, Martha Seaman, Woodbury, N. Y., 6. 5, 1901. 
93, Jonathan Steward, Trenton, N. J., 7. 26, 1901. 
93, Rebecca S. Troth, Moorestown, N. J., 10. 22, Igol. 
94, Mary R. Deacon, St. David's, Pa., 2. 6, 1901. 
94, Eliza L. Macy, New York City, 7. 22, I1go1. 
94, Sarah (Briggs) Trego, Sedgwick county, Kan., 12. 9, 1901. 
95, Sarah B. McMillan, Signal, Ohio, 5. 25, 1gol!. 
95, Martha W. Strattan, Lewisville, Ind., 9. 25, 1901. 
95, Hannah B. Phipps, Buck Run Station, Pa., 11. 28, I1go1. 
Rachel V. Johnson, Philadelphia, Pa., 6. 16, 1901. 
, Rebecca M. Tyson, Norristown, Pa., 12. 14, 1901. 
Benjamin Hayes, West Chester, Pa., 1. 24, 1901. 
, John Betts, Philadelphia, Pa., 7. 28, to 
, Martha S. Hoopes, Bloomington, IIl., 11 
, Hannah T. Marshall, West Chester, Pa., 
, John Benington, Media, Pa., 4. 16, 1901. 


There were, it will be seen, 23 women and I1 men. 
Contrary to the returns of previous years, the men 
show greater longevity thanthe women. The average 
age of the men was 93.4 years, and of the women 93.3 
years. But of the ten who had reached their ninety-fifth 
year, or passed beyond it, seven were women. We 
add a summary of these analyses for the last four 
years : 
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SUMMARY STATEMENT. 

Year. Whole No. Men. Women. Average Age. 

1898 22 3 14 93.2 

1899 30 26 3 

1900 34 21 92, 56 

1901 34 23 93-32 

NEED OF THE RELIGIOUS PRINCIPLE.—I confess I 
look round on civilized society with many fears, and 
with more and more earnest desire that a regenerating 
spirit from heaven, from religion, may descend upon 
and pervade it. I particularly fear that various causes 
are acting powerfully among themselves to inflame and 
madden that enslaving and degrading principle, the 
passion for property. This peril is increased by the 
spirit of the times, which is a spirit of commerce, in- 
dustry, internal improvements, mechanical invention, 
political economy, and peace. There is danger that 
these blessings may by perversion issue in a slavish 
love of lucre. I am no foe to civilization ; I rejoice in 
its progress. But without a pure religion to modify 
its tendencies, to inspire and refine it, we shall be cor- 
rupted, not ennobled, by it. It is the excellence of the 
religious principle that it aids and carries forward civ- 
ilization, extends science and arts, multiplies the con- 
veniences and ornaments of life, and at the same time 
spoils them of their enslaving power, and even converts 
them into means and ministers of that spiritual free- 
dom which, when left to themselves, they endanger 
and destroy.—[William Ellery Channing. ] 

d¢€ 

In the life of the spirit which Jesus opens to us, it 
is as if everything fell away from us. Nothing has 
value save as it is new-found in the love and thought 
of God. All human relationships are sweeter, tenderer, 
and more sacred. God, having become first in our 
lives, with himself gives us all things anew, and then 
the forsaking, the renouncing, that seemed so hard, 
reveals itself as the open doorway for our entrance into 
the measureless liberty of the heavenly life —[Philip 
S. Moxom. ] 
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VIEWS FROM THE WEST. 


A committee charged with the consideration of some important sub- 
jects relative to the Society of Friends received recently a letter from a 


member of the committee in Indiana, from which the following extracts 
are made : 


In Indiana there are three branches of Fnends—our 
own, the ‘ Orthodox”’ branch, and the body known 
with us as the Conservative (sometimes ‘‘ Wilburite ’’). 
These three comprise a membership of over 30,000, 
belonging to the two Indiana Yearly Meetings and 
the two yearly meetings (Orthodox and Wilburite) 
known as the Western Yearly Meetings. - 

The branch of Friends in the West known as the 
Conservative branch adhere very tenaciously to the 
manners and customs of the Friends of seventy-five 
and one hundred years ago; they do not change in 
doctrine or in method. About thirty years ago the 
Orthodox branch of Friends commenced in Indiana 
and Ohio what, in my opinion, has ended in a revolu- 
tion of both fundamental doctrine and method. The 
two States to which I have referred are strongholds of 
the Methcdist Church. In this State the Methodist 
Church far exceeds in number that of any other relig- 
ious denomination. It was aggressive, not only in our 
cities but in our rural districts, and it was in the rural 
districts that Friends came in contact with the Metho- 
dist Church, and, if I may be allowed to coin the 
word, the result of this contact was that the Orthodox 
Friends in Indiana and Ohio became ‘“ Methodized,”’ 
until to-day there is but little difference in their man- 
ner of worship, and, with the exception of the “ ordi- 
nances ’’-and the question of baptism, but little diffe r- 
ence in their doctrine. The fundamental question of 
absolute individuality of worship has been lost sight of 


by the Orthodox branch in Indiana and Ohio, and a | 


paid pastorate system has taken the place of the old 
idea of the individual responsibility of the worshipper. 

The body of Conservative Friends is rapidly de- 
creasing, and if the experience of the last ten years is 
an index of the next ten, they cannot hope to keep up 
a separate organization very much longer in Indiana 
and Ohio. To me the idea of the individuality of 
worship and the freedom of a gospel ministry are fun- 
damental things that underlie Quakerism. The world 
has never had a fair demonstration of an intelligent 
free gospel ministry. In our great cities the average 
minister is not in touch with the masses, and, whether 
it be true or not, so long as he accepts his salary he 
never will convince the masses of his people but that 
his salary is a prime motive of his work. 

The burden is upon our branch of Friends to 
demonstrate to the world the absolute individuality of 
Divine worship, and the force and power of a free min- 
istry. But the twentieth century demands not only 
trained hearts but trained minds. The training of the 
heart is from above, but the training of the mind is 
with us. Unite the two, and let the worker be the 
representative of the church, not by permission alone, 
but by support of our influence and our money, if 
required. 

In our philanthropic field it is not enough to-sim- 
ply appoint persons to carry forward certain philan- 
thropic work ; they should be backed not only by the 
moral force of their meeting, but should have at their 
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| stomach a burden, and 


| 


| be seen of men. 
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disposal a-reasonable amount of money to use in the 


work. Nothing short of this makes it the united effort 
of all. We have been depending on individuals to do 


the work, sometimes from promptings of duty coming 
to the individuals alone, sometimes by appointment ; 
but it seems to me we must make a forward move- 
ment, and send men into the fields of reform with 
trained hearts and trained minds, and when they are 
there see that their needs are supplied. 

Our assessments are entirely too small. We are 
not contributing in proportion to other religious de- 
nominations. We want no hired ministers, but if our 
membership is relieved of this burden how much 
greater is our opportunity to contribute by larger con- 
tributions for carrying forward our philanthropic work 
and speeding the gospel message itself. 

I believe that on Sabbath afternoons or evenings 
there should be a program prepared for our instruc- 
tion and entertainment. I do not want this to take the 
place of religious service, but the young people de- 
mand something of this kind. Itcan be given them in 
this way, and thus a closer social union can be estab- 
lished ; and while by doing this we may have in some 
manner modernized our method, we have not changed 
the fundamental message of Quakerism to the world. 
We must carry the message forward, but the vehicle 
we use in which to carry the message must be changed 
to meet the needs of the advancing civilization which 
has gone forward under the leadership of the All-wise 
Father. 


xk x 


UnsEEN VaALues.—Religion is a perpetual recogni- 
tion of the invisible, and not, as too many think, a 
continuous exploitation of pious sentiment in deeds to 
True Christian work, indeed the true 
Gospel preaching, is not a product of despair, but an 
impression of the highest and brightest hope. There 
is something painful ina report the other day of 6,000 
conversions with a preaching to 4,000,000 people. 
This sort of worship of the visible is hurting men’s 
fafth in God and in the work of the Holy Ghost on the 
souls of men. Yet more than this, the men who do 
not believe that ‘‘ the people are growing better every 
year,’ because the unseen progress of their inquiry 
and their knowledge of spiritual things is not registered 
in books of record, are working blindly and so if 
zealously, yet inefficiently, toward our end, which they 
think impossible. Worshipis not necessarily a revival 
meeting, nor all who worship God pencil marked on 
somebody's memorandum. 

The greater growth, like the greater values, the 
greater joys, are and must be unseen.—[ Evangelist. ] 
> 4 

I HAVE observed that health and longevity are 
indissolubly connected with work. Work furnishes 
the ozone for the lungs, the appetite, and the digestion 
which support vigorous life, the occupation which keeps 
the brain active and expansive. When a man from 
fifty upwards retires, as he says, for rest, his intellectual 
powers become turbid, his circulation sluggish, his 
the coffin his home.— 
[Chauncey M. Depew. ] 
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FROM SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


AFTER travelling a number of weeks in different parts 
of this State with my son Charles and his wife, we have 
finally located in this beautiful valley of Santa Clara, 
where I expect to remain for awhile. Taking all into 
consideration we believe it is not excelled by any other 
section of this State. Its very mild winter climate, 
and not excessive warmth in the summer, its excellent 
roads the year round (being kept well sprinkled when 
needed), and, most important, its wonderful production 
of nearly all kinds of fruit, make it attractive. The 
greatest of its fruit is the prune, the value of which as 
a healthful article of food is but little known as yet in 
the East. All these, as well as other attractions make 
it as desirable a locality for an ideal home life as can 
be found anywhere in this country. Before coming to 
this neighborhood I felt very much at a loss for a 
Friends’ meeting, but fortunately we are within easy 
driving distance of the meeting of ‘the College Park 
Association of Friends,” near the home of Joel Bean and 
his wife Hannah E., who are regular attenders, and were 
formerly recorded ministers of Iowa Yearly Meeting. 
The meeting, though small in numbers, is on a strong 
foundation, and is to me an ideal Friends’ meeting, 
being neither Hicksite nor Orthodox, so-called. That 
question is not asked; all meet together in one 
common brotherhood. The meeting is conducted 


according to Friends’ principles. 
They are an organization entirely independent of 
any yearly meeting and the membership is open to any 


Friend or those in sympathy with Friends. It has 
been established some fifteen years, and has a member- 
ship of about sixty. They hold a half-year meeting. 
At the last one, held last month, at which I had the 
pleasure of being present, there were eleven yearly 
meetings represented. It was an all-day meeting, with 
an intermission, and bountiful lunch served at noon. 
The morning session commenced with a meeting for 
worship, followed by the reading of most interesting 
minutes of the last meeting, and business pertaining ¢o 
the interest of the Society. The afternoon session was 
devoted to reports of mission work, etc., and the 
reading and discussion of admirably written papers by 
different members for ,the occasion. 

Altogether it was a most enjoyable meeting, remind- 
ing me of some of our First-day School Unions. I am 
glad to say that I feel at home in their First-day 
meetings, the three thousand miles distance from my 
own seeming largely eliminated. I hope any of our 
Eastern Friends who may spend a First-day in this 
valley, will not fail to attend this truly Friends’ 
meeting. WILuiAM WALTON. 

San Jose, California, First month 5. 


WE are all children of an infinite Father, in whose 
home we dwell and from whose care we cannot escape ; 
and only to the extent that we realize this truth and 
live in this relationship are we religious ourselves or 
the teachers of religion to others. The devout spirit, 
which realizes the sacredness of life, must be possessed 
* before it can be communicated.—[John Cuckson. ] 
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FROM ABBY D. MUNRO. 


WE are having a very hard winter. The weather is dreadful, 
and the struggle for comfort is very wearisome. The cold 
weather increases my cares, and the demands upon my time 
and strength. ; 

January 1 was Negro Day at the Exhibition, and their 
building was opened. The paper spoke very highly of the ex- 
hibits. There are some wonderful exhibitions of negro handi- 
work and invention, I am told. I shall try to go up soon. It 
is such an undertaking for me. I thought I would wait until 
more buildings are completed and it was more warm and 
pleasant. 

You know I told you I had one small, unfinished room in 
the school building. I have got, now, where | can’t do with- 
out it, and I want some money to get it finished. I meant to 
speak of it in the Vsztor, but forgot it. There is always some- 
thing to be done. A. D. M. 

Mt. Pleasant, S. C., January 5. 


WAYNE MACVEAGH’S ADDRESS. 

[From a private letter from the Pacific Coast.] 
I RECEIVED a parcel of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCERS a short 
time ago, and was especially pleased with what I read of 
Wayne MacVeagh’'s ‘‘American Ideals.’’ I wish it was in 
pamphlet form, and to be had at news stands. It promised to 
be the best article for peace missionary service of anything I 
have seen, and ought to be sown broadcast throughout the 
United States, to bring our people back to learn lessons of 
Peace. 

If people do not carry firearms no murder is likely to be 
committed, and so, if there is not a large army, nations are 
not so jealous of each other. 

I would send for Wayne MacVeagh's discourse if I could 
find out where it can be had, and would gladly pay for sev- 
eral copies. 

[The address was printed in pamphlet by Wayne Mac- 
Veagh, but not, we presume, for general circulation. If there 
are more persons who desire copies, and would pay for them, 
it is probable it might be reprinted.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER. ] 


LECTURES ON CITIZENSHIP. 


A Goop citizenship movement inaugurated by prominent Phila- 
delphians, called ‘‘ Municipal Progress,’’ is under way in this 
city. A series of ten lectures on problems that should interest 
every resident of a city have been provided. The speakers are 
such men as Jacob A. Riis, Bishop Potter, W. T. Jerome, the 
new District Attorney of New York, Bird S. Coler, Carter Har- 
rison, Mayor of Chicago, Albert Shaw, editor of the Review of 
Reviews, etc. The first lecture was delivered on the 3d inst., 
by the new president of Columbia University, Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler. 

One of the most active Christian laymen in the city of 
Washington, the well known newspaper correspondent, H. B. 
F. Macfarland, who is also president of the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia, is to deliver the next lec- 
ture on the evening of January 24. His topic is ‘‘ Municipal 
Government,"’ and as Washington is one of the best governed 
cities on the continent, his address should be worth hearing. 
The lectures are being given in Witherspoon Hall, Walnut 
street below Broad, and are free. 


CHANCELLOR MACCRACKEN, of New York University, 
practically admitted in an address delivered in Brooklyn the 
other day that the Hall of Fame at the institution named was 
the gift of Miss Helen Gould. ‘If the Chancellor was the 
Christopher Columbus of the Hall of Fame,"’ he said, after Miss 


Gould had made a speech, ‘‘a certain young lady present was” 
the Queen Isabella."’ 


Tue distance from Vladivostok to St. Petersburg is 6,677 
miles, and the fare is $128.75. A ‘‘ train de luxe"’ is run 
every ten days, with sleeping and restaurant cars. As the 
railroad across Siberia is not yet complete, several hundred 
miles are covered by lake and river steamers. 
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Educational PWepartment. 


ADDITION TO SWARTHMORE FACULTY. 

Dr. WILtIAM I. Hutt felt that the state of his health made it 
important for him to have assistance in the Department of 
History and Political Economy. He has therefore been re- 
lieved of all but History, and Dr. Gustav A. Kleene has been 
appointed Assistant, to take charge of the instruction in Eco- 
nomics and Social Science. He entered upon his work at the 
reopening of the College on the 6th instant. 

Dr. Kleene is a graduate of the University of Michigan, 
and has studied in Germany and at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, having received his Ph.D. degree at the latter institu- 
tion. He has had extended experience in teaching in high 
schools, and was last year Instructor in Economics in the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. He has been three years connected with 
the Society for Organized Charity, in New York City. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

After a recess of over two weeks, the College opened punc- 
tually on Second-day, the 6th, with nearly all of the students 
in their places. 

Dr. Benjamin F. Batten recently gave a very interesting 
talk before the students of Swarthmore Preparatory School on 
the ‘Passion Play,’ as presented at Oberammergau, Ger- 
many, in 1900. 

Professor Russell Hayes has taken charge, as superintend- 
ent, of the First-day School, Dr. William I. Hull having asked 
to be excused, after a long and excellent service. 

On First-day morning, after meeting, on tbe 12th, Dean 
Bond read to the students a beautiful paper, entitled ‘‘ From 
“Strength to Strength.”’ 

A number of the Faculty and students ‘received invitations 
to Dr. Furness’s reading of the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice,’’ at the 
Friends’ Central School, on the 1oth, and many availed them- 
selves of the privilege of hearing the eminent Shakespearean 
scholar. 

On Fourth and Fifth-day evenings Dr. Magill gave two 
lectures on Moliére’s ‘‘ Misanthrope,’’ before his French classes 
and others interested. 

On Sixth-day evening Dr. Appleton read some German 
lyrics to the members of the German club. A. M. W. 


MOORESTOWN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL.—Florence E. May, who 
has been teaching for several years in the Moorestown Friends’ 
High School, has been granted a three months’ leave of ab- 
sence in order that she may make a tour in southern Europe. 
Frances Smith Herr will take her place during her absence. 


SOCIETY NOTES. 
THE Visiting Committee of Salem Quarterly Meeting, N. J., 
have made the following appointments : 

Mullica Hill, First month 26, 10 a. m. 

Woodstown, Second month 9, 10.30 a. m. 

Mickleton, Third month 16, 10 a. m. 

At Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting, N. J., held Twelfth month 
31, Joel Borton obtained a minute to attend Westbury Quarterly 
Meeting and some of the meetings composing it, and appoint 
some meetings within its limits. 


A meeting will be held under the auspices of Westbury 
Quarterly Meeting Committee on Philanthropic Labor, First 
month 25, at 2 p. m., in the meeting-house, Fifteenth Street 
and Rutherfurd Place, to be addressed by Dr. S. J. Barrows, 
Secretary of the New York Prison Association, on the subject 
of Prison Reform, referring specially to the Law relating to 
Probation Officers. 


To avoid interference with the Supper and Entertainment of 
Friends’ Home for Children, the special meeting of Philadelphia 
First-day School Union has been made Second month 7, two 
weeks later than was announced last week. See, under 
‘* Notices,’’ the announcement by the Clerk. 
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Conferences, Associations, Ete. 


CAMDEN, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association held its 
first meeting of the new year on Third-day evening, First 
month 7. The program was opened by a reading by Euphro- 
sia Ivens, entitled ‘‘ Christmas Gratitude,’’ sent by Myrtis C. 
Bailey. ‘‘ His Christmas Family’’ was a reading given by 
Lillia G. Charriere. 

William B. Ivins and Mary C. Brown each prepared a 
paper on ‘‘Christmas Celebrations,’’ both papers being read 
by William B. Ivins. Howard M. Cooper read a paper enti- 
tled ‘‘An Old Diary,’’ in which, quoting from Elizabeth 
Drinker’s journal, he brought before us a picture of the domes- 
tic life of Friends in Philadelphia more than a hundred years 
ago, and, quoting from the letters of Dorothy Osborne to Sir 
William Temple, pointed out what was, with little doubt, the 
origin of Friends’ marriage ceremony and procedure. 

After a period of silence the meeting adjourned until Sec- 
ond month 4. FANNIE B. SCHEIBNER, Sec. 


TRENTON, N. J.—A meeting of Trenton Friends’ Associa- 
tion was held on Second-day evening, Twelfth month 30. The 
officers for 1902 took their places. The president, Samuel S. 
DeCou, made a few appropriate remarks, urging the members 
to codperate with the Executive Committee, and make the 
coming year a notable one in Association work. 

The literary program was taken up, Joseph Willets present- 
ing the first paper. It was an interesting sketch of the life of 
Rachel Hicks, of Westbury, Long Island. She was born in 
1789, and married Abraham Hicks in 1815, who was also a 
descendant of the early settlers on Long Island, and a nephew 
of Elias Hicks. Mention was made of her visits to distant 
meetings in Canada, Ohio, and Virginia before the time of rail- 
roads, the entire journey being made in carriage. She herself 
told of having been many years, after having heard the 
‘«call,’’ before she yielded her own will and complied with the 
desire of the Heavenly Father and raised her voice in meeting, 
becoming then one of the most able preachers of her time. 
This paper possessed unusual interest, being written from per- 
sonal recollection. 

The second paper was presented by Florence H. Tittensor. 
‘* How are the views of evangelical churches approximating 
those of Friends ?’’ was the subject assigned. The writer 
thought that whenever a break took place in evangelical 
thought the pendulum always swung in our direction, and that 
the change was always brought about by the scholars and 
workers along these lines. Mention was made of the fact that 
the most noted preachers in evangelical denominations have 
been and are most liberal. 

After the usual period of silence meeting adjourned to meet 
First month 27, 1902. F. H. Titrensor, Secretary. 


MANSFIELD, N. J.—A meeting of the Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation was held at the home of William L. Biddle, Twelfth 
month 20, 1901. The president, Franklin S. Zelley, called the 
meeting to order, and read the first chapter of John. 

Peter Hawley read a portion of the Discipline. In.answer 
to the question, What is‘meant by the injunction, ‘‘ Love thy 
neighbor as thyself’’ ? Thomas A. Bunting said, in part: ‘‘A 
certain man went down from Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell 
among thieves, wounding him and leaving him half dead. A 
priest and a Levite saw him and passed by on the other side ; 
but a Samaritan saw him, bound up his wounds, and took care 
of him. Which of these was his neighbor? Jesus said, he 
that showed mercy on him.’’ If we love our neighbor as our- 
selves, would any man deceive, exact unreasonable service, or 
speak ill of his neighbor? We would have no use for prisons 
and lawyers if the second commandment were carried out. 

A paper prepared by Anna B. Taylor, on the life of 
Gulielma Penn, was read. Mary S. Harvey read Current 
Topics. 

After a brief silence the meeting adjourned, to meet at the 
home of Thomas S. Harvey, First month 18, 1902. 

M. A. TAYLor, Secretary. 
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CORNWALL, N, Y.—The Friends’ Association met at the 
home of Nathaniel D. Brown, First month 5, 1902. The 
meeting was called to order by Charles F. Seaman, chairman 
for the day. 

The minutes of last meeting were read and approved, after 
which Alice Mary Brown read a paper, by Elizabeth K. Sea- 
man, entitled ‘‘ The Present.’’ Carrie Cummin read a selec- 
tion, entitled ‘‘An Unselfish Parent and Thankless Son.’’ 
Lydia A. Cocks read an article on ‘‘ Worship,’’ by John J. 
Cornell, Extracts from the minutes of the Moorestown Con- 
ference were read by Rowland Cocks, and were greatly en- 
joyed. By an oversight we were not represented at the Con- 
ference, which we regret. 

At the conclusion of each reading, there was a general dis- 
cussion by the meeting. Sentiments were given, anda program 
arranged for our next meeting. The social will be held at the 
home of J. Quimby Brown, First month 17, After a period of 
silence the meeting adjourned, to meet at the Seaman Home- 
Stead, Second month 2. 

MARIANNA SEAMAN, Secretary. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The monthly meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held on Second-day evening, First 
month 13. 

The program for the evening consisted of an informal dis- 
cussion on the subject, ‘‘ What are Proper Social Diversions ?"’ 
Sarah C. Carver opened the discussion with a brief paper. 


The keynote of the feeling in the meeting seemed to be that no 


one could judge for another as to proper social diversions ; 
that must be left to the individual. At the same time, two 
principles of selection were suggested : first, whether a particu- 
lar diversion would leave one fresher and better able to go on 
with the serious work of life ; second, what influence would it 
have on one’s friends. The discussion was brought to a very 
practical poirit by some one asking what form of social pleas- 
ure could be given to young Friends, both in the home and in 
Young Friends’ Associations. Young people, and older ones 
as well, need some relaxation from the burden of every-day 
life, and if it cannot be found among Friends there is great 
danger that it will be sought elsewhere. With this serious 
thought for reflection, the meeting adjourned after a moment 
of silence. EMMA FELL PAxson, Sec. 


WILLIstown, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association met | 


at the home of the president, David C. Windle, on the evening 
of Twelfth month 25. The meeting was opened by the presi- 
dent reading an extract from ‘‘ Daily Strength for Daily 
Needs.’’ The roll-call was responded to with sentiments. 

Clarence Smedley gave a review of Henry W. Wilbur's 
paper, ‘‘ The Present Duty of the Society of Friends.'’ Mor- 
dicai T. Bartram was appointed to open the discussion, but in 
his absence sent a paper in which he emphasized the principal 
points. 

The topic, ‘‘Is the Religious Thought Sufficiently Recog- 
nized in the Education of To-day ?'’ was answered in a paper 
by Lillie W. Thomas. The discussion was opened by Ernest 
Windle. Florence Windle recited a poem by Eugene Field. 


This being the annual meeting, the following officers were | 


chosen for the ensuing year : 
vice-president, L. 
Thomas. 
After a short silence the meeting adjourned. 
A. t. B,.ac. 


president, Wilmer I. Bartram ; 
Clarence Smedley ; secretary, Lillie W. 


CINCINNATI, OnIO.—The Cincinnati Friends’ Association 
met with Dora Gallagher, Twelfth month 29. There was a 
good attendance, and two new names were added to the roll 
of membership. 

The program was the third in the historical series that the 
Association is studying this year. 
an opening selection by Virginia Whitacre, was a paper by 
Peirce Cadwalader, on ‘‘ The Society in America to the Time 
of the Separation,’’ which recounted in a most interesting 
manner the persecution of the early Friends in New England, 
the struggle of the Society to obtain a foothold in America, 
and told with what difficulty the Friends secured places for 





| steamship Campania, on the 3d instant, says : 
| approaching Liverpool, and are in still water, after a quick but 








Following the reading of | 
| Jews. 
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worship. As a matter of much local interest a history of the 

Society of Friends in Cincinnati was embodied in the paper. 
Charles Murray read a beautiful poem, entitled ‘‘To a 

Dead Minstrel.’’ This completed the program, and the meet- 


ing closed after a few moments of silence. 
Grace D. HALL, Assistant Clerk. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


THE author of the article on ‘‘ The Ills of Pennsylvania,’’ in 
the At/antic Monthly for Tenth month, it is stated, is Mark 
Sullivan, one of the A. M. staff editors. 

The author of the article in reply, in the current number 
of the A//antic, over the signature, ‘‘A Pennsylvania Quaker,”’ 
is, the American Friend states, President Isaac Sharpless, of 
Haverford College. When Judge Pennypacker sent his arti- 
cle to the magazine, the editor, in declining it, said the Tenth 
month article would ‘‘ be answered by a Quaker.’’ The Judge 


| has since printed his paper in pamphlet form. 


An extended and interesting paper, describing a trip via 
the Great Lakes to Yellowstone Park, thence to Utah and Col- 
orado, read before the Young Friends’ Association of Lancas- 
ter, Pa., by M. T. Garvin, is published inthe New £ra, of that 
city, in full. 


‘* Founder's Day,’’ at the Schofield School, Aiken, S. C., 
is to be appropriately commemorated at the School, on the Ist 
of next month. It is the birthday of Martha Schofield. This 
is the thirty-third year of the School's life. 

A letter from John Wilhelm Rowntree, written on the 
‘¢We are 


tempestuous voyage. The weather is still surprisingly warm, 


| and the English papers taken on board at Queenstown speak 


of the break-up of a hard frost, with heavy attendant floods."’ 

J. W. R. and his wife, and Howard Rowntree sailed from 
New York on the 28th ult. 

Referring to the obituary notice of John Lockwood, in last 
week's INTELLIGENCER, it should be added that he was the 
founder of the Adelphi Academy of Brooklyn, and early in its 
history he hada school of over 200 pupils. It was a prominent 
institution for several reasons. Calisthenic instruction, which 
he taught was but little known, and co-education of the sexes 
was entirely new in Brooklyn. He introduced it here, fully 
believing that children should be taught in the school as they 
were in the family, brought up together, and he became more 


| and more convinced as the years went by that it was the true 


method. He, therefore, continued it as long as he conducted 
his school until within the past two years. L. A. Lo 


Most of Howard Pyle's earlier work belongs exclusively to 
the Harpers, the publishers, and much of it is found in their 
new ‘‘ Encyclopedia of United States History.’’ Pictures, 
reproduced from paintings, illustrate with historical accuracy 
many of the most interesting and picturesque incidents of 
Colonial and Revolutionary times, and represent some of his 
most successful and distinctively American work. Amongst 
the finest of these are ‘‘ Landing Slaves at Jamestown,’ 
‘Washington and Steuben at Valley Forge,’’ and ‘‘ Indians 
on the War-Path.”’ 


EACH day of the week is observed as ‘‘ Sunday ’’ by some 
nation. The first day of the week is our Christian Sunday ; 
Monday is the sacred day of the Greeks ; Tuesday is the only 
day of the Persians ; Wednesday, of the Assyrians ; Thursday, 
of the Egyptians ; Friday, of the Turks, and Saturday, of the 


Joun G. Woo_-ey, the Prohibition leader, has just returned 
to Chicago, after a seven months’ trip around the globe to study 
the condition of the liquor traffic in foreign lands. He addressed 
over ninety temperance meetings, and says that America is 
furthest advanced in the struggle for prohibition. 
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GOD'S PLAN. 


Who fathoms the Eternal Thought ? 
Who talks of scheme and plan? 
The Lord is God! He needeth not 

The poor device of man. 


I walk with bare, hushed feet the ground 
Ye tread with boldness shod ; 

I dare not fix with mete and bound 
The love and power of God. 


I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 

Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 


—‘' The Eternal Goodness,’ Whittier. 


THE WANDERER. 
UPON a mountain height, far from the sea, 
I found a shell ; 
And to my listening ear the lonely thing 
Ever a song of ocean seemed to sing— 
Ever a tale of ocean seemed to tell. 


How came the shell upon that mountain height ? 
Ah, who can say? 

Whether there dropped by some too careless hand, 

Or whether there cast when ocean swept the land, 
Ere the Eternal had ordained the day. 


Strange, was it not? Far from its native deep 
One song it sang— 

Sang of the awful mysteries of the tide, 

Sang of the misty sea, profound and wide, 
Ever with echoes of the ocean rang. 


And as the shell upon the mountain height 
Sings of the sea, 
So do I ever, leagues and leagues away— 
So do I ever, wandering where I may, 
Sing, O my home! Sing, O my home! of thee. 
—Eugene Field. 


‘« FATHER, Thy will be done! 

Teach me to say, 

Though every earthly good 
Passeth away, 

Wise is the sovereign will, 
Loving, though sending ill ; 

Peace, throbbing heart ; be still ; 
It is God's way."’ 


“ TONY’S”’ HARDSHIPS. 

Notes of Jacob A. Riis’s lecture in Philadelphia, First month 7, 1902. 
Jacos A. Ruts, who hag become well known for his 
reform work in New York City, and by his book, 
“The Making of an American,”’ recently published, 
spoke before a large audience in the New Century 
Club’s room, on the 7th inst. 

His theme was consonant with his writings, but it 
gave a new impression to really see and hear the man 
himself, after following him along the leading of the 
printed page only. 

“Tony” was a poor rough boy, whom he found 
pelting Dr. Parkhurst’s church with mud. His aim 
was sure, and he had quite covered a portion of the 
lower wall and one window with the mud from the 
alley. He was sullen, and would answer no questions, 
and when J. A. R. laid his hand upon him he turned 
to strike. He had never been touched in kindness be- 


| before him the woman who knows, every time. 


| grass plots had the signs “‘ Keep off the grass.” 


fore, and all he knew was resistance and resentment. 
This boy furnished the theme for the discourse, whose 
leading points were : 

You can’t kill off all that makes a home, without 
killing off all that makes a man. 
homes—nowhere else. 

Take the boys to the farm; there they see the 
works of God in a new light. A change comes over 
them ; the eyes of their souls become opened; and 
when they return to the city they are more teachable 
and open to good impressions. 

He told of a friend of his who has a home on 
Staten Island, a house with ground around it, where 
the children can play. They built mud forts and dug 
cellars—but they had a dog that was troublesome and 
would worry the kittens. One day the dog buried one 
of the kittens, so that it was smothered. The little 
daughter unearthed it and brought it in her apron to 
her mother, saying, ‘‘ There, just see; there's a per- 
fectly good cat spoiled!’’ Bury the children away 
from the sunlight—in a crowd—and you have a per- 
fectly good man spoiled. 

Schools are the corner-stones of our institutions. 
Would that they were all they ought to be; not the 
sausage-stuffing machines, packing the little brains with 
irrelevant facts, instead of teaching them to think. 
Consecrated common sense is what we most need in 
this work. The man who knows is valuable, but put 


Character grows in 


It was 
the women of New York State who went up to Albany 
and did away with the blatant boast that the New York 
schools were “ the best in the world.” Froebel taught 
that play was the occupation for the child. They had 
no play-grounds connected with the schools ; boys 
were not allowed to play ball anywhere ; and the little 
3. 
said facetiously that when this part of the earth is 
buried twenty or thirty feet down, with ruins of our 
cities, like Babylon, and the excavators find these 
signs, they will conclude we were grass-worshippers. 

A boy looks up to his father, and O what an in- 
centive it is to a parent to be looked up to, and almost 
adored by these little ones. We come to the measure 
our friends set for us, or try to. 

He told some very amusing and impressive anec- 
dotes about his association with Theodore Roosevelt, 
then Commissioner of Police. 
always a storm centre for good. 

Every time a home is rescued there is a better 
citizen. 

Boys’ clubs are better than the policeman’s club. 
An American boy that is not allowed to walk across 
a lot, and is not furnished an education, has a right to 
throw mud, even at church, or those who have only 
half-given him his heaven-born inheritance. Give 
“Tony” a chance, and he will be a perfectly good 
man. S. M. G. 

First month 2, 1902. 


Roosevelt, he said, is 


Joun HIGGIns, a brakeman, who had both legs cut off in 
an accident near Emporia, Kan., last September, has made a 
curious settlement with the railway company. 
taught telegraphy at the company’s expense, and is to have 


He is to be 


employment for life. 


He is also to be provided with artificial 
legs. 
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HOME LIFE. 


Ir there is no longer to be any home life, any home 
circle and home ‘sacrifices for the dear home’s sake, 
then we need not be in any uncertainty as to what we 
shall have to anticipate. You cannot make character 
by means of a governess, a tutor, anda groom. And 
meantime, let the young founders of homes make a 
resolute beginning. You are looking forward to mar- 
riage and the founding of a family, my young brother ; 
or you, my dear girl, whom may God bless and guide 
always! Resolve to have some law for the home, and 
to give some regular and sufficient time in it to your 
children. If we are to recover out of its well-nigh 
lost estate the beautiful and gracious institution of the 
home we must make the business of doing so some- 
thing of set purpose and of definite plan. 

All the way from the top to the bottom of our 
vast and complex social structure—in the life of the 
wage-earner and in that of the capitalist, the clerk, the 
professional man, the mechanic—that ancient and di- 
vine institution must be lifted to its true place and held 
in its rightful honor. Schools, gymnasia, bathing 
houses, recreations, piers, libraries, model tenements, 
better food, ventilation, improved sanitary conditions, 
and the like, are of value in their places; but that 
which makes men and women of God and humanity, 
and the better service of their land and age, is first of 
all the personal touch of some strong and tender hand 
in the home. ‘God setteth the solitary in families,”’ 
wrote the Psalmist long ago. Let us respect his or- 
der and follow his way. ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,’’ is 
said to have been written by a lifelong wanderer who 
never had one. It is an immortal witness to the deep 
and inextinguishable hunger of the human _ heart.— 
[Bishop Potter, in Women’s Home Companion. ] 





EARLY ABOLITIONISTS OF VIRGINIA. 


Ella F. Mosby, Lynchburg, Va., in the Christian Register, Boston. 


In spite of the fact that a measure for the gradual 


emancipation of the negroes almost passed the Vir- | 


ginia Legislature, thus proving the existence of a strong 


sentiment against slavery, this class of early Aboli- | 


tionists have been usually overlooked and forgotten by 
historians. Ore plan was to secure the full freedom 
of the slaves in 1901; but most of the colonizers 
hoped to free themselves from slavery, as well as their 
slaves from them, far more speedily. The first of these 
societies had Bushrod Washington as president. The 
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auxiliary in Richmond, founded in 1823, was presided | 
over by Chief Justice Marshall quite to the time of his 
death. These men sought emancipation by legal and | 
orderly methods. Their work, though ignored, was | 
not in vain; for to their leaven of sympathy we owe 
the comparative peace of Virginia in the ferment and 
bitterness of the reconstruction poriod. 

As a child I was keenly aware of a secret sympa- 
thy with the slaves felt by many of the older persons, 
and often expressed in our family or among our inti- 
mate friends. I heard my father repeat, with solemn | 


accent, the words with which his father assigned him | 
his share of the family slaves : 


‘Remember, they are not yours; they are but 





| words of his letters. 











placed in your charge until they can be set free with 
safety for themselves.”’ 

A free negro in a land of slaves knows no safety. 

Asa little child I had been awakened by a voice in my 
father’s room asking his protection; and, looking 
through the open door, I saw a free negro of our 
neighborhood, an industrious and peaceable workman, 
with blood-stained bandages around his head. He 
rented a cabin from a farmer, who, when sober, was a 
kindly and just neighbor, but when drunk, .as was al- 
ways the case on election days of that date, he was 
very violent. He had, by an unlucky chance, en- 
countered his tenant, who had no legal protector. My 
father never denied the appeal of any helpless crea- 
ture,—indeed, his inclination toward ill-treated strays 
of the animal world was often amusing in its results,— 
and he readily undertook this man’s cause. 
afraid to return to his own cabin. In a few hours my 
father had brought back to him not only assurances of 
safety, but promises of ample protection. When the 
negro left us, pouring out warm thanks, my father 
spoke with feeling of his helplessness. It was all 
right now, but in a few days he might again need pro- 
tection. 

It must be confessed that, as a white child with a 
negro nurse, I naturally had two points of view. My 
father often called me to write the “ pass’’ permitting 
one of his negroes to visit another plantation. It was 
necessary to present this to the patrol. I thought of 
these mysterious “ patrollers’’ with secret tremors. 
On the other hand, I had equal fears of the dark figures 
of runaways haunting the swamps, though I had also 
high resolves to aid their escape. However, instead 
of their being hunted down, as in stories of the cotton- 
fields, they were usually allowed to roam without 
molestation, if they kept out of sight. A negro called 
“Uncle Daniel,” who belonged to my grandfather 
Cabell, regularly ran away after corn-shucking ; and 
nothing brought a sterner rebuke from his master than 
any officious hint as to “ Dan’el’s’’ hiding-place. Of 
course, it was understood that he was to return before 
Christmas to the negro quarters, having revelled in 
the ’possum and ’coon hunting of the fall to his heart’s 
desire. 

Yet this was the brighter side of slavery. There 
were many sad cases of both sin and sorrow among 
the negroes ; and one of my aunts, earnestly desiring 
to fulfill her duties to them, sought counsel of Dr. 
Furness, of Philadelphia. Her husband, a Southern 


He was 


| student in that city, had a profound admiration for his 


spirit of humanity and his saintliness of nature. Asa 
child, | remember sitting on a low seat beside her, and 


| watching her kindled face as she read the strengthening 


It was a very great distress to 
many conscientious mistresses that the law forbade the 


teaching of any negro to read or write, and thus kept 
closed to them the pages of Holy Scripture. They 
felt that no human law could set aside their individual 
responsibility for the negro’s ignorance. Some of them 
quietly disobeyed the law: others read the Bible to 
them. In our own household my elder sister was 
allowed to teach them ; while I, a child, was sent to 
read to the old and sick, as well as to carry them some 
special dainty from the table. 
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My grandfather Mosby had expected so speedy an 
emancipation that he left a provision in his will for the 


support of his own slaves when they were set free. I 


think the negroes who came from his estate were far 
less light-hearted because of the weariness of a hope 


long deferred, I remember one,—Big Sam,—old, 
gaunt, gigantic in frame, in whose dark eyes a slow 


fire seemed to brood. He was reported to have lifted 
acannon of one thousand pounds’ weight when working 


on the Yorktown fortifications. His own father, 


Toisman, had been a prisoner of the Tuckahoe Indians 
for ten years; and he, perhaps, inherited a double 


longing for freedom. My sister read the Bible to him 
when he was very feeble, the sight of the promised 
land being the part always selected. He was thought 
unable to walk, but one night his wife was startled to 
see him standing in the doorway with outstretched 
hands and elated eyes. ‘‘I see,” he cried in a tone 
of rapture, “I see the vision!’’ and died in a few 
minutes. 


‘*No Worse than Neighbors.”’ 

Christian Register, Boston. 
It is not a good sign of the times that several great nations are 
comparing notes, not to see who is getting on most rapidly in 
the peaceful ways of civilization, but in order to show that they 
are no worse than their neighbors. The Americans claim that 
they are not so cruel in their dealings with the Filipinos as the 
Spaniards were in Cuba. England is citing the example of 
Germany and America to show that her conduct of the war in 
South Africa is not more cruel than the treatment of the Fili- 
pinos and the Poles. It is not pleasant to have the great na- 
tions throwing charges at each other, with the response, 
** You're another.”’ 

This state of affairs cannot continue long, because the com- 
mon sense and good feeling of the world will demand that 
some mutual agreement shall be reached by which the wars 
now in progress shall be brought to an end. One of the worst 
results of the present condition of things is, that the great na- 
tions are becoming contentious among themselves, that they 
are losing respect for one another, and that they are laying up 
stores of prejudice which will obstruct the peaceful busihess of 
the world when the strife of arms shall cease. 


A Colored Boy’s Ambition. 
Southern Workman (Hampton, Va., School). 

THE eagerness of poor colored boys to secure the opportuni- 
ties offered by Tuskegee and Hampton-has found recent illus- 
tration in the case of a destitute waif of a town in South Caro- 
lina. His parents being dead, and his brothers having de- 
serted him, the child was picking up a precarious living about 
town, when some one who had seen Mr. Washington's autobi- 
ography told him that Booker T. Washington had ‘a big 
school for poor boys who wanted to be educated,’’ and that ‘‘ he 
never turned anybody away.’’ With a faith that would re- 
move mountains, and fifty-five cents in cash, our young seek- 
er after knowledge started, ‘‘ in the time of corn-planting,"’ to 
find ‘‘ Booker T. Washington's school.’ Through some mis- 
take he was directed to Washington City, and his fifty-five cents 
paid for the first stage of his journey northward. 

Stopping for a month here and two weeks there, working 
for a dollar a month or for his board and clothes, he spent the 
summer and fall in reaching Richmond. Here he discovered 
his mistake, but heard that he was near the school where his 
hero was himself educated. After barely earning his living for 
a week in Richmond, some white friends paid his way to 
Hampton, where’ he arrived one morning in December, col- 
larless, unkempt, and ragged. It was found that, though ap- 








parently about fifteen years old, he had never attended school 
a day in his life, but that his one ambition was to ‘‘ make a 
man of himself like Booker T. Washington.’’ He has been 
sent to the Hemenway Farm, a stock farm belonging to the 
Hampton School. When told to make his bed, it was found 
that he had never slept in a bed before in his life. He is mak- 
ing a favorable impression by his good, faithful work in the 
kitchen, and his eagerness to learn in the night school. He 
has earned his chance ‘‘ to make a'man of himself."’ 


Views on Bathing. 


NEVER use hot water. Make the bath short, cool, and fre- 


quent. Determine by experiment whether you can stand cold 
water. If you feel invigorated, it is beneficial ; one may use 
tepid water, but never hot. One should bathe twice a day at 
least for mere cleanliness, says Professor Anthony Barker, in 


an article on Home Physical Culture for women in the De/in- 
eator, The morning bath may consist of squeezing a large 
sponge filled with cold water once on the upper part of the 
chest and once on the back of the neck while standing in 
atub. Then rub vigorously with a coarse towel., After exer- 
cising another bath should betaken. However, do not neglect 
the exercise if you cannot take the bath. It is better to exer- 
cise and go without bath than to bathe and not exercise. 


The Lynchings of igor. 
THE Chicago 77ibune, which keeps account, so far as it can, 
of murders, hangings, and lynchings in this country, reports 
that in 1901 there were 118 legal executions—one less than in 
1g00. It reports for the year 135 lynchings (20 more than 
in 1900), of which 121 occurred in the South and 14 in the 


North, as compared with 107 in the South and 8 in the North 
in 1900. 

The number of negroes lynched last year was 107, the 
same number as in 1900. Of these 39 were lynched for mur- 
der, the same as in 1900, and 1g for criminal assault, as 
against 18 in 1900. There were fewer lynchings last year in 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and Georgia, but more in Alabama, 
Tennessee, and Texas. 


Desolating the Philippines. 
Tue following extract from a letter from Lieutenant G. L. 
Townsend, United States regular army, published in the 
Seventh Regiment Gazette for December, is sent to the New 
York Evening Post by a correspondent : 


‘‘From June 20 to July 5 we went inland about thirty-five 
miles, following a river up to its source and then working down, 
destroying everything covering the country for about three or 
four miles on either side of the river, and then afterwards up 
and down the coast for fifteen miles. There was no opposition 
there, but we found and destroyed about 100 tons of rice. 

‘« While I was at Lanang, Lieut. Downes of my company 
landed here and tried to march to Balingiga, on the west coast. 
On the third day out he was attacked by bolomen, and he and 
one enlisted man were killed. As soon as possible my 
detachment was relieved at Lanang by K Company, and sent 
here to clean up the district. Wehave had one fight and three 
or four skirmishes, and have killed about ninety insurrectos 
and wounded a number of others, who probably will die, as 
they have no medical attendance and no houses to live in. 
We have burnt everything but this town, including 150 tons of 
rice and three insurgent barracks."’ 


IN a quarter of a century the telephone service in the United 
States has grown from small beginnings to 1,952,412 instru- 
ments in actual use and controlled by but one company to-day. 
Outside of this company, data concerning the business of inde- 
pendent concerns indicate that there are slightly over 700,000 
telephones in use by their subscribers, so that the total number 
of instruments by means of which Americans talk to one an- 
other reaches the extraordinary proportions of nearly 2,675,000. 











CURRENT EVENTS. 
Oscar S. Straus, of New York City, has been appointed by 
President Roosevelt a permanent member of the Committee of 
Arbitration at The Hague, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of ex-President Harrison He willaccept the appoint- 
ment. He was formerly United States minister to Turkey, and 
is a Hebrew, born in Bavaria. 

A FRIGHTFUL accident occurred in the tunnel of the New 
York Central railroad system, in New York City, on the 8th 
instant. A train following another closely ran into the forward 
one, the signals having apparently failed. Seventeen persons 
were killed, and many injured. Most of the killed were from 
the one town of New Rochelle, N. Y. The tunnel has long 
been complained of on account of smoke, etc., and changes 
are now to be made in its arrangements. 

SENATOR HOAR, of Massachusetts, offered a resolution in 
the United States Senate, on the 13th instant, for the appoint- 
ment of a committee to investigate affairs in the Philippine 
Islands. On the next day he spoke at length in favor of it. 
The resolution is likely to be referred, in the end, to the Com- 
mittee on the Philppines, of which his colleague, Senator 
Lodge, is chairman, and will be thus ‘‘ put to sleep.”’ 

INDUSTRY and business in Germany have been extremely 
depressed during the last two years, and the heavy taxation 
for the great army and the new navy can hardly be borne. 
The finances of the Empire, the ‘‘ budget,’’ show a deficit, 
which is to be taken out of some previous savings. The debt 
of the Empire has increased over four-fold since the present 
‘«Kaiser’’ came to the throne. The total indebtedness of 
Germany—the Empire and the constituent States—is stated by 
the London 7imes at 679% millions of pounds, or over three 
thousand millions of dollars. 

THE bill for the construction of the Nicaragua Canal, intro- 
duced by Mr. Hepburn of Iowa, passed the House on the goth 
inst., after brief consideration. Itis expected to be taken up 
in the Senate much more carefuily. The Panama Canal Com- 
pany has offered to sell out to the United States for forty mil- 
lions of dollars, the valuation fixed by the United States Com- 
mission, and this is likely to result in important changes of the 
Hepburn billby the Senate 

THE new Institute at Washington, founded by Andrew 
Carnegie, is not to be a Government institution—at least not in 
the beginning. A corporation has been formed, and Trustees, 
twenty-seven in number, have been announced. They include 
the President of the United States, and others, during office, 
and ex-President Cleveland, Dr. D. C. Gilman, Dr. Andrew 
D. White, Wavne MacVeagh, Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, Secretary 
John Hay, Seth Low, and others. The Institute is to 
‘‘encourage investigation, research, and discovery.’’ The 
endowment, $10,000,000, it is again said will be in ‘* Steel 
Trust ’’ bonds. 


Ir was recently announced ina Chicago paper that a carload 
of manufactured honey, in the comb, had been received in that 
city from California. In reply to this the publisher of the 
American Bee Journal has offered $1,000 for the sight of a 
single pound of manufactured comb honey. He adds that he 
has been making this offer for twenty years without finding a 
taker. 

WHEN school suffrage was first granted (in Boston), in 
1879, only 934 women voted, and for the first seven years the 
average was only 940. During the last seven years their vote 
has never fallen below 5,000, and has averaged 7,806. For 


some years past there has been a steady increase. In 1898, 
5,201 women voted ; in 1899, 7,090 ; in 1900, 9,542; and in 


1901, 11,620. 


THE memorial tablet to Sir Walter Besant, which is to be 
placed in the crypt of St. Paul's, (London) will be set next to that 
which commemorates Charles Reade. The memory of R. D. 
Blackmore, author of ‘‘ Lorna Doone,"’ is to be honored by the 
placing of a marble slab upon the wall of Exeter Cathedral. 
The slab will bear a medallion portrait and a simple inscription, 

-and will cost £300. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
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NEWS NOTES. 


PROFESSOR Nicholas Murray Butler, one of the faculty of 


Columbia University, has been elected President, in succession 
to Seth Low. 


RABBI Moses, one of the most prominent Jews in the 
United States, is dead at Louisville, Ky. He led the “‘re- 
formed Judaism*’ movement, with Rabbi Wise of Cincinnati. 


HERR Krupp, the great manufacturer of cannon, is said to 
be the richest man in Germany. According to the income tax 
returns his income is over twenty million marks, or about 
$4,715,000. 


PENDING an investigation, Gen. Wood, the civil Governor 
of Cuba, has suspended Miguel Gener, Mayor of Havana. 
Twenty-three out of the twenty-eight councilmen of Havana 
petitioned Gen. Wood to remove Mayor Gener. 


THE representatives of the United States at the coronation 
of King Edward VII. have been named by the President. They 
are : Whitelaw Reid, special ambassador ; General James H. 


Wilson, for the army, and Captain Charles E. Clark, for the 
navy. 


SENATOR PLATT of New York has decided, on further con- 
sideration, not to carry out his threat of a libel suit against 
William Allen White, the Kansas journalist whose recent char- 


acter sketch of the Senator in Mc Clure’s Magazine so inflamed 
its subject. 


THE total reduction of Great Britain’s military forces in 
South Africa from the beginning of the war to December last, 
including deaths from disease and men reported missing, 


amounts to 24,299 men. Of this number 19,430 were actually 
killed or died. 


A CONTEST for control of the Ohio Legislature between Sen- 
ators Hanna and Foraker has resulted in a drawn contest, 
Hanna capturing the lower House, and Foraker the Senate. 
Foraker’s re-election is now to occur; Hanna's will come up 
two years later. 


A DESPATCH from Miles City, Montana, onthe 10th inst., 
stated that trouble was feared with the Cheyenne Indians, 
growing out of the attempted arrest of an Indian named White. 
Troops were sent from Fort Keogh, and it is believed that 
nothing serious will ensue. 


THE case of Miss Stone, the missionary, is again brought 


| to public notice by the statement from Constantinople that her 


release isimminent. The fact that Mr. Eddy, who has charge 
of the’ negotiations, has received a four months’ leave of ab- 
sence from his duties, gives color to the report. 


A CABLEGRAM from Berlin says the North German Lloyd 
Steamship Company is hurrying the competition of an ocean 
steamship, to be the fastest and biggest in the world. It will 
be named for the present Emperor, will cost more than $3,500- 
ooo, and will cross the Atlantic in less than five days. 


A BILL for the establishment of a permanent Census Bureau, 
which has been strongly recommended by the three last Super- 
intendents of the Census, failed of passage in the House at 
Washington, because of certain objectionable features. An- 
other bill, which it is hoped will be passed, is to be introduced. 


W. S. Key, of Massachusetts, a commissioner of the Lend- 
a-Hand Society, who has been for some weeks in Bermuda to 
report upon the condition of the Boer prisoners of war there, 
states that the stories of cruelty and hardship inflicted are with- 
out foundation. He says that the prisoners are treated with 
consideration, are sufficiently fed and clothed, and are given 
excellent medical attention. 


THERE are schools in Germany for farmers, gardeners, 
florists, fruit-growers, foresters, blacksmiths, carpenters, ma- 
chinists, cabinet-makers, bookkeepers, tailors, shoemakers, 
druggists ; there are cooking-schools, institutes for training 
servant girls, barbers, and chiropodists. One can find a school 
in Germany for teaching anything one wants to know ; and it 
is usually supported by the government and free to all comers, 
or perhaps only a nominal tuition is charged. 
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NOTICES, — | 


*,* PosTPONED. —By request of inter- | 
ested Friends the special meeting of | 
Philadelphia First-day School Union has | 
been postponed two weeks, and will take 
place on Sixth-day evening, Second month 
7, at 8 o'clock, in Room No. 1, Friends’ 
meeting-house, 15th and Race Streets. 

ROBERT PEARSON, Clerk. 





*.* The Girard Avenue Friends’ Asso- 
ciation will be addressed on Seventh-day 
evening, the 18th instant, by William L. 
Price, on ‘‘ What is meant by the Single 
vant” 

A cordial invitation is extended to all. 

C. Percy Major, Pres. 





*,* The Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia, held at Race Street, will take 
place on Fourth-day next, the 22d, in the 
evening, at 7.30 o'clock. 





*.* The Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
held at Green Street, Philadelphia, will 
take place on Fifth-day next, the 23d, in 
the afternoon, at 3 o'clock. 





*,.* The next Conference under the care 
of Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee 
on Philanthropic Labor will be held in the 
meeting-house at Wilmington, Del., on 
First-day, First month 19, 1902, at 2.30 
p.m. The subject for consideration will 
be ‘‘ Peace.’’ Dr. Joseph S. Walton is ex- 
pected to address the meeting. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 





*,* The Philadelphia Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Committee to visit smaller meetings 
has made the following appointments : 
First MONTH, 1902 : 

19. Green Street, 10.30 a.m. 

26. Fair Hill, 3.30 p.m, 

AquiLa J. LINVILL, Clerk. 





*,* Friends and others wishing to attend 
Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, held at Water- 
ford, Va., First month 20, will take the 
cars in Washington, at Sixth Street Station, 
Pennsylvania Railroad. Ask for ‘Friends’ 
tickets,"’ to Paeonian Springs. Trains 
leave at 9 a. m., and 4.30 p. m. Tickets 
issued 17th and 18th this month good 
until 25. Carriages in waiting for Friends 
at Paeonian Springs. 





*.* A Conference under care of the 
Philanthropic Committee of Western 
Quarterly Meeting will be held in Kennett 
Square, the 19th of First month, 1902, at 
2.30 o'clock. It is hoped that Dr. O. 
Edward Janney will give the address. 
Definite next week. 


E_MA M. PRESTON. 


~ Ellwood Heacock 


UNDERTAKER 
Established 1860 Telephone 5807 
Calls out of city answered promptly 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


~ MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. | 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to. ser- 


Bighth Street, Philadelphist — ee 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 





















just begins at one again."’ 


A CHEAP, NEAT, CONVENIENT 
BINDER FOR 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 





Will hold a full year, by packing close. Better, 


if used for half a year. 


Price, 25 cents, including postage, if sent by 


mail. 


By having your papers together, you have at 


the end of the year a valuable volume, of over 


1000 pages of reading matter. 





Just PUBLISHED. 


A Memowr of Fohn Kinsey, 


Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly 
and Justice of the Supreme Court ot 
the Province. 

Clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
about 1740 to 1750. 

By JoszePH S. WALTON. 

Illustrated. 72 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


“Some Fruits of Solitude,” 


By WILLIAM PENN, 
with an Introduction by Edmund Gosse. 


London Edition. Price, 80 cents. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 







We have been the original 
introducers of more varieties 
of squash than all our brother seed men 
combined, Here'sa partial list: 
Hubbard, Marblehead, Victor, Warren 
Batman, Chestnut and Golden Bronze. 


Curcannel catalogue V ble and 
Flower seed sent Free. 


A ScoTcH minister, in one of his paro- 
chial visits, met a cow-boy and asked him 
what o'clock it was. ‘‘About twelve, sir,”’ 
was the reply. ‘‘ Well,’’ remarked the 
minister, ‘‘ 1 thought it was more."’ ‘‘ It's 
never any more, here,’ * said the bey “om 


INTELLIGENCER. 


ili 


“EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN” 


Is the headline of an advertisement appear- 
ing in our columns of the old-established 
seedsmen and florists, Peter Henderson & 
Co., 35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 

Their advertisement offers their annual 
superb Catalogue entitled ‘‘ Everything for 
the Garden,’’ which is in reality a book of 
190 pages, containing over seven hundred 
engravings and six superb colored plates. 
This- Catalogue is sent to all who send ten 
cents in stamps to cover the cost of postage 
and mailing. In addition to the Catalogue, 
this firm, wishing to trace the result of their 
advertising in dfferent papers, will send 
free, to all who order Catalogue and state 
where they saw the advertisement a trial 
collection of six packets of choice vegetable 
and flower seeds, contained in a coupon 
envelope, which when empty and returned 
with an order from Catalogue will be 
accepted as twenty-five cents in part pay- 
ment. We advise our readers to avail 
themselves of this unusually liberal offer. 
































INAUGURATION OF FLORIDA SER- 
VICE SEASON, 1go2. 

(SPECIAL) Philadelphia, January 14th. 
The Florida season opened to-day by the 
inauguration of the fast Florida train over 
the Pennsylvania, Southern Railway and 
Florida East Coast Line. The famous 
Southern’s. Palm Limited, which we 
described some weeks ago, made its initial 
trip, and was filled to its capacity. The 
train will leave Philadelphia daily, except 
Sunday at 3.16 p. m., arriving at St. 
Augustine following afternoon 3.30, and 
will be composed exclusively of Pullman 
club, dining, compartment, drawing-room, 
sleeping, library and observation cars, also 
carrying one drawing-room sleeping car to 
Aiken and Augusta. The Southern Rail- 
way, appreciating the high class of travel 
between the East and Florida, has given 
its patrons the best example of perfection in 
railway passenger service in this delightful 
train, the ‘‘Southern’s Palm Limited,"’ 
which is indicative of victory and superior- 
ity, and so it is deemed appropriate that 
this very superior train should bear this 
particular name. 


THOMASVILLE SERVICE, 
ERN RAILWAY. 


COMMENCING January g the Southern 
Railway in connection with the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad will operate a through 
Pullman drawing-room sleeping-car on 
Thursday of each week to Thomasville, 
Ga., without change. This special car will 
leave Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, 
on Thursdays at 6.05 p. m., and arrive 
Thomasville 9.10 p. m. the next day. The 
Southern Railway Florida Express on 
which train this special car is carried also 
has dining-car service. Chas. L. Hopkins, 
District Passenger Agent, Southern Rail- 
way, 828 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
will furnish all information. 


SOUTH- 


Please mention FRienps’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. Thais is of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 





“GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


CAPITAL, $2,500,000 
Acts as Execuror, ADMINISTRATOR, 
Assicnet, AND ReceIvER. 
FrxanciaAt AGENT FoR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. 
InTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION 
Accounts. 
Safes to Rent in Burgiar-proof Vaults. 


Trustee, 


Chartered 1836 


SURPLUS 7,500,000 

Acts as Trustes or Corporation MortGaGss. 
DgPosITORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Reat Estate. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 





The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street 


Capital, $1,000,000, fully paid 


insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


All Trust Funds and L[nvestments are keot separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY: Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; 
Asa S. WING: Manager of Insurance Officer, |. BARTON TO) ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, 

A 
; Secretary, Cc. W WALTER BORTON 


ERTS FOU LKE; Assistant Trust Officer, 
G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL H. TROT 


J.T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, etc. 


PETER WRIGHT & SONS | 


305-307 Walnut St., Philad’a. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travellers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


Mortgages, etc., 





The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities | 
a Specialty. Loans negotiated on Real Estate. eee | 
allowed on deposits. 


CLEMENT A. WOGDNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embaimer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


TSLEPHONE 2-29-38 D. 


| was visiting the royal nursery, 


| angels there ; 


Vice-President and Actuary, 
.RO 


ON TOWNSEND; Assistant Senate DAVID 


‘‘Ir Saint James's Bible was good 
enough for Saint Paul, it is good enough 
for me.'" This was the emphatic protest 
of a New England deacon against the 
reading of the Revised instead of the King 
James Version.—[Congregationalist. ] 

TEACHER—“‘ Johnnie, where is the 
North Pole ?”’ 

Johnnie—‘‘ I don’t know.”’ 

Teacher—‘‘ Don't you know where the 
North Pole is ?”’ 

Johnnie—‘‘When Dr. Kane and 
Franklin and Greeley hunted for it and 
couldn't find it, how am I to know where 
it is ?’’—[Congregationalist. ] 

A story about Prince Edward of Wales 


| is told in the British Weekly, and said to 


be perfectly true. He asked a lady who 
‘Do you 
think that my great-grandmamma (Queen 
Victoria) is quite happy in heaven ?’’ 
‘« Yes, dear,’’ replied the lady : ‘‘ don’t 
you think so?"’ ‘* Well, 1am not quite 
sure,"’ answered the little chap. ‘‘ You 
see, she will have to walk behind the 
and here she always walked 
in front.’’ 








Club Rates: Other Periodicals, 1902. a 


We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1902. 


given, and also read the notes below. 


Read the figures 


We will send Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodicals 


named below, for the amount stated ‘‘ for 


WEEKLIES. 

Periodicals. Price aoe both. 
Springfield Republican, ($1), . . $2.90 
The Nation, ($3), .- 4.80 
Literary Digest, ($3), (new sub- 

scribers only), wet le as 
Independent, ($2), : 
Christian Register, ($2), 
Scientific American, ($3), 
Harper's Bazar, ($4), .- 9 
Journal of Education, (§2. 5°), : 
The Living Age, ($6), . 


MONTHLIES. 
British Friend, (6s.6d. & postage), $3.75 
Meehans’ Monthly (Floral, Hor- 


ticultural), ($2), 3-85 | 


both.’’ 


MONTHLIES ( Continued). 
Periodicals. Price for both. 


Scribner's Magazine, ($3), 4.85 
The Century Magazine, ($4), 5- 60 
Harper's Magazine,($4), . 
Atlantic Monthly, ($4), 
The Forum, ($3), . . 
North American Review, ($s), 
St. Nicholas, ($3), . 
Lippincott’s Magazine, ($2. 50), 
The Chautauquan, ($2), wath 
Scattered Seeds, ($0.50), . . 
McClure’s Magazine, ($1), 
The Farm Journal, ($0.50), . 
American Monthly Review of 
views, ($2,50 


PY PYYP OPyMY 
SEABVTSS SSS 


Persons wishing other periodicals than those named 


and we will give prices. 


Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if 
ordered through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading 


“price for both.’’ 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER: 


January “Sale of 
Black Silks. 


Our new lines for the spring season 
are now here and ready—the finest 
and largest assortment we have ever 
shown, including all the new weaves 
that are being used by the great 
Parisian couturieres. 

Thousands of women already 
know that the best values in these 
fabrics are always found here ; thous- 
ands more may be convinced of that 
fact by examining these special 
offerings : 


Black Peau de Cygne at 85c to $1.50 a 
yard. 
A soft, clinging fabric of very mellow 
weave and a fine lustre ; will not become 
‘*shiny."’ Quite the rage in Paris, just 
now, for making elegant gowns. Several 
qualities, priced accordingly. 


Black Peau de Soie at 85c to $2.50 a yard. 
Another favorite for full gowns ; makes 
up beautifully and wears well. We show 
a fine range of widths and qualities, all 
of superior make and finish. 


Black Taffeta Mousseline at 85c to $1.50 a 
yard. 

A soft-finished and clinging material 
which is in high favor this season; a 
deep, rich black ; water will not spot it. 
Four numbers—24 inches wide, at 85c ; 
27 inches wide, at $1.00, $1.25, $1.50 a 
yard. 


Black Louisines at 85c to $1.50 a yard. 


This fabric is becoming more popular 
every day, on account of beauty and 
well-wearing qualites. It is much in 
vogue for street dresses. We show both 
imported and domestic weaves. 


Black Brocaded Satins at 85c and $1.00 a 
yard..- 

We show a score of new designs partic- 

ularly desirable for street wear—hand- 


some fabrics, which are sure to sell fast 
at our very moderate prices. 


Other lines include Black Armures 
at from 85c to $1.50 a yard; Black 
Surahs at from soc to $1.50; and 
Black Marveilleux at 75c, 85c and 
$1.00 a yard—all exceptional values. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 





